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XI.—THE SYMMETRICAL STRUCTURE OF DANTE’S 
VITA NUOVA. 


At the beginning of the Vita Nuova Dante tells us that he 
proposes to copy into the little book words which he finds 
written in the book of his memory under the rubric Incipit 
Vita Nova; thus he brought together lyrics that he had 
already written, and connected them by a narrative and 
analysis in prose.' The Vita Nuova belongs, then, to the 
class of writings made up of alternating prose and verse. 
As in the case of the Convivio, this method of composition 
was perfectly natural under the circumstances ; Dante doubt- 
less intended to do for his own early poems what had been 
done for certain Troubadours by the compilers of some of the 
Provengal anthologies, in which a prose biography is inter- 
spersed with specimens of the poet’s verse. This has been 


1The edition cited here is: La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri, con com- 
mento di T. Casini, 2a edizione, Firenze, 1891. EE. Moore’s edition (in 
Opere di Dante, Oxford, 1894) and Prof. Norton’s translation agree with 
Casini in chapter-numbers 4 to 26; as they divide into two the chapter 
that Casini numbers 26, their following numbers are one higher than his. 
Witte’s edition agrees with Moore’s beyond cap. 3. 
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pointed out by Pio Rajna,' who further suggests’ that the 
analytical divisioni may have been modeled on certain works 
of St. Thomas. The prose explanations in the Provencal 
anthologies are called razos, and Dante uses the word ragione 
with the same meaning.’ In at least one respect, however, 
the Vita Nuova differs in form from the other works of this 
type; for the poems do not simply follow one another chrono- 
logically or according to the exigencies of the narrative, but 
are arranged on a symmetrical plan. The credit for having 
made this plain belongs to Professor C. E. Norton, who 
pointed it out in 1859. But more than twenty years earlier 
Gabriele Rossetti had explained the essential features of the 
symmetrical arrangement in a letter to Charles Lyell, dated 
January 13, 1836, which was printed for the first time in 
1901, and which reads in part as follows : ‘ 


“The interpretation of the Vita Nuova depends upon knowing what 
portions of it are to be taken first, and what portions are to be taken 
last. This enigmatic booklet contains thirty-three compositions (vide your 
Index), relating to the thirty-three cantos of each section of the Commedia. 
These poetic compositions are to be divided into three parts, according to 
the three predominant canzoni. The central canzone, which is ‘‘ Donna 
pietosa,” is the head of the skein, and from that point must the interpreta- 
tion begin; then one must take, on this side and on that, the four lateral) 
sonnets to the left, and the four to the right—(the last one to the right 
has been somewhat altered by Dante, but it is in fact a sonnet). On this 
side and on that follow the two canzoni, placed symmetrically; and the 
one explains the other. And thus, collating the ten compositions to 
the right with the ten to the left, we come finally to the first and the last 
sonnets of the Vita Nuova, which contain two visions. ... The central 
part, which constitutes the Beatrice Nine, consists of nine compositions.’ 


1Lo Schema della Vita Nuova, Verona, 1890; cf. Scherillo, Dante e Bertram 
dal Bornio, in Nuova Antologia, Lxx1, 94 (1897); Giornale Storico d. Lett. 
Ttal., xvi, 474 (1890). 

*Per le “Divisioni” della “ Vita Nuova,” in Strenna Dantesca compilata da 
Bacci e Passerini, 1, 111, Firenze, 1902. 

5V. N., cap. 35, 36, 37, 39, 40; cf. Crescini, Le “razos’’ provenzali e le 
prose della “ Vita Nuova,” in Giornale Storico d. Lett. Ital., xxx11, 463 (1898) ; 
and Tobler in Archiv f. d. Stud. d. Neweren Sprachen, Lxxxv, 121. 

*Gabriele Rossetti, a versified Autobiography, translated and supplemented by 
William Michael Rossetti; London, Sands & Co., 1901, p. 137. 
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It is to be noted here that Rossetti, seeing clearly the sym- 
metrical arrangement of the poems, made it a part of bis 
system of interpreting Dante’s works ; and also that he gave 
the number of the lyrics in the Vita Nuova, which in reality 
is thirty-one, as thirty-three. As he indicated, he derived 
this number from the first edition of Lyell’s translation’ of 
Dante’s lyrical poems. Lyell numbers continuously the 
lyrics of the Vita Nuova, and includes among them Guido 
Cavalcanti’s reply to the first sonnet; he also counts sepa- 
rately the alternative beginnings of the eighteenth sonnet, 
and thus arrives at thirty-three numbers. In his second 
edition*® he changes his system of numbering. A few years 
later Rossetti published a statement of his discovery,’ still 
giving the number of poems as thirty-three, and now stating 
definitely that one of them is by Cavalcanti. He divides the 
poems into three groups, the first and the last each containing 
eleven brief compositions, while in the centre are eight sonnets 
and tre sole canzoni solenni, The first canzone and the last 
treat respectively the life and death of Beatrice, while the 
central one contains the germ of the fiction of the whole book. 
Now, if we put fen in place of eleven, this scheme agrees 
essentially with the one to be explained presently. Rossetti 
perhaps repeated his statement in the unpublished portion of 
his Beatrice di Dante, of which only the first part was printed.‘ 
The manuscript was turned over to Aroux; and Rossetti was 
displeased to find his theories carried by this writer to an 


1The Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Lyell, Esq. ; 
London, Murray, 1835. 

*The Lyrical Poems of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Lyell, 
A. M.; London, William Smith, 1845. This edition differs in various 
ways from the first. 

5G. Rossetti, Il Mistero dell’ Amor platonico, London, 1840, vol. 11, p. 637. 
This passage was pointed out and discussed by Federzoni, Questiont Dantesche : 
Vecchie ¢ nuove considerazioni sul cdisegno simmetrico della “Vita Nuova,” in 
Fanfulla della Domenica, xxiv, no. 43; 26 Ottobre 1902. 

*La Beatrice di Dante, di Gabriele Rossetti. Londra, stampato a spese 
dell’ autore, 1842. 
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extreme that he himself could not approve.’ The ideas ex- 
pressed in the following passage* on the Vita Nuova seems to 
have been derived by Aroux from Rossetti ; the number thirty- 
three, in particular, he would hardly have found elsewhere : 


“Ce bizarre opuscule contient trente-trois compositions poétiques. Ce 
nombre est exactement en rapport avec celui de chacune des trois parties 
de la Comédie. Leur disposition symétrique est telle, qu’elles se trouvent 
exactement divisées par onze, et que parmi elles, dominant le tout, se 
déploient trois Canzoni solennelles, dont celle du milieu contient le germe 
de toute la fiction de l’ouvrage, fiction qui va se développant de droite et 
de gauche,” etc. 


Buried in Rossetti’s manuscript and in this book by Aroux, 
which well deserves the epithet bizarre that its author applies 
to the Vita Nuova, the symmetrical arrangement awaited a 
new discoverer. But as a curious example of the persistence 
of error, we may note that Dr. Edward Moore,* apparently 
following Aroux for the moment, gives “the number of the 
poetical compositions of the Vita Nuova” as thirty-three. 


In 1859 Professor Charles Eliot Norton published * 7). 
New Life of Dante. An Essay, with translations. In an 
appendix was a note “On the Structure of the Vita Nuova,” 
reprinted in the subsequent editions of the complete transla- 
tion. Before going further, we must see how the theory of 
symmetrical arrangement is deduced. The book contains 
thirty-one lyrics, arranged in the following order : 


5 sonnets 
1 dallata 

4 sonnets 
1 canzone 
4 sonnets 


1See Dante hérétique, révolutionnaire et socialiste, par E. Aroux; Paris, 
Renouard, 1854. Cf. Autobiography of Rossetti, p. 68; and Z. Benelli, @. 
Rossetti, notizie biografiche e bibliografiche, Firenze, 1898, p. 38. 

2 Op. cit., p. 71. 

8 Studies in Dante, second series, Oxford, 1899, p. 121, note. 

*At Cambridge, Mass., in a limited edition, The translations, but not 
the appendix, had already appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. The com- 
plete translation was published at Boston in 1867 and again in 1892. 
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1 canzone 

3 sonnets 

1 stanza 

1 canzone 

1 sonnet 

1 imperfect canzone 
8 sonnets. 


The three canzoni are longer and more elaborate than the 
other poems, having respectively 70, 84, and 76 verses; 
the second is the longest, and occupies the central position, 
with fifteen poems on each side of it. The fourth canzone, 
with 26 verses, the ballata, with 44, and the second and 
fourth sonnets—sonetti rinterzati, with 20 verses each—are 
nearer in length to the ordinary sonnets than to the canzoni. 
The stanza, according to Dante’s statement, was the beginning 
of a canzone, the composition of which was interrupted by 
the death of Beatrice; it has 14 lines, and metrically it is so 
nearly like a sonnet that it may be called one. We may, 
then, reduce our scheme to this : 
10 minor poems, all sonnets but one. 
CANZONE I 
4 sonnets 
CANZONE IT 
4 sonnets 


CANZONE III 
10 minor poems, all sonnets but one, 


Moreover, the first and third canzoni correspond strikingly 
to one another. The first, called figliuola d’amore, is in praise 
of the living Beatrice, who is desired in Heaven ; Dante speaks, 


‘* Donne e donzelle amorose, con vui, 
Che non é cosa da parlarne altrui.” 
The third, called figliuola di tristizia, is in praise of the dead 
Beatrice, who has gone to Heaven, and contains these words, 
referring to the former canzone : 
‘“*E perché mi ricorda che io parlai 
De la mia donna, mentre che vivia, 


Donne gentili, volontier con vui, 
Non voi’ parlare altrui.” 
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Meanwhile in the central canzone, written while Beatrice was 
still alive, Dante describes to certain ladies a vision of her 


death : 
‘*To dissi: ‘ Donne, dicerollo a yui.’” 


This is the arrangement of the lyrics primarily according 
to their form, as Professor Norton explains it in the three 
editions of his translation. In the third edition’ he shows 
also how a different numerically symmetrical division can be 
made out, according to subject; this had apparently never 
been noticed before. The first ten poems concern Dante’s 
own experiences as a lover; after them he takes up “a new 
and more noble theme,” * the praise of his lady. The tenth 
poem of the second group is interrupted by the death of 
Beatrice, and again Dante takes up a “new subject.”* 
Finally, after the third group of ten, we come to the final 
sonnet, which is distinct from the rest, and is called “una 
cosa nuova.”* This last poem, like the canzoni which begin 
the second and third groups, is addressed to “ gentle ladies.” 
This scheme: 10 + 10 + 10 + 1, recalls the grouping into 
three canticles of the cantos in the Divina Commedia: (1 + 
33) + 33 + 33. 

Since pointed out by Professor Norton, the symmetrical 
grouping of the shorter poems around the canzoni has until 
recently always been accepted as a fact, where mentioned at all, 
as by Witte,° D’Ancona,’ Scartazzini,’ Mazzoni,*® Carpenter,’ 
and Moore," all of whom give credit for the discovery to 
Professor Norton. Two writers have used it as an important 


1T he New Life of Dante Alighieri, translated by C. E. Norton; Boston and 
New York, 1892, p. 133. 

a7, Ba ees 3V. N., 30. *V. N., 41. 

5La Vita Nuova di Dante, ed. C. Witte, Leipzig, 1876, p. xx. 

®La Vita Nuova di D. A., ill. per A. d’Ancona, 2* ed., Pisa, 1884, p. 175. 

‘Enciclopedia Dantesca, Milano, 1898-99, vol. m1, p. 2159. 

8 Review of Earle’s article, mentioned below; Bullettino della Societa 
Dantesea Italiana, v1, 59. 

®The Episode of the Donna Pietosa, by G. R. Carpenter, in Eighth Annual 
Report of the Dante Society, Cambridge, 1889, p. 39. 

10 Studies in Dante, second series, pp. 115, 130. 
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element in their theories,—John Earle' in his interpretation 
of the Vita Nuova, and G. Federzoni? in discussing the date 
of its composition. Another writer* appears to think that 
he has discovered symmetry in the Vita Nuova for the first 
time. But in 1901 a violent attack was made on the whole 
theory of symmetrical arrangement by Michele Scherillo ;‘ 
and as a number of critics’ have since declared the theory 
“demolished,” it is a matter of some interest to determine 
whether anything of it remains. 

Scherillo’s chief argument is simply a general denial that 
any symmetry exists. ‘The self-evident fact that the four 
poems of intermediate length do not occupy symmetrical 
positions with reference to each other, seems to him a fatal 
weakness. Indeed, he declares that the presence of a fourth 
canzone, even a short one, is sufficient alone to overthrow the 
whole scheme of pretended symmetry. Counting up lines, 
he finds that the first ten poems have 182, the last ten 152. 
The stanza, although very like a sonnet, is not one, strictly 
speaking, for one of its lines has only seven syllables. The 
first and third canzoni, although they correspond in subject, 
fail to do so in metrical structure; their rhymes are not 
similarly arranged, and although each has five fourteen-line 
stanzas, one has a six-line commiato in addition. The structure 
is, then, lop-sided. And why, continues Scherillo, is there no 
symmetry in the arrangement of the prose paragraphs? In 
reply to this, it is only necessary to recall that the numbering 


‘Dante's ‘Vita Nuova, published anonymously in the Quarterly Review, 
CLXXXxIv, 24-53 (July, 1896); in Italian in the Biblioteca Storico-eritica d. 
Lett. Dantesca, x1, Bologna, 1899, with the author’s name. 

*Quando fu composta la “Vita Nuova” ?, first published in 1898 in Roma 
Letteraria ; reprinted in Studi e Diporti Danteschi, Bologna, 1902. 

3M. Martinozzi, Sovra la partizione della Vita Nuova, Modena, 1902. I 
have not seen this work, and know it only through reviews in Giornale 
Storico, xu, 457, and Rassegna Bibliografica d. Lett. Ital., x, 197. 

*La Forma architettonica della Vita Nuova, in Giornale Dantesco, 1x, 84. 

5See Giornale Storico, xxxviu, 470, xu, 457, and x11, 390; Rassegna 
Bibliog., 1x, 235, and x, 197; E. Lamma, Questioni Danteschi, Bologna, 1902, 
pp. 145, 163. 
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of the paragraphs was not done by Dante, and is not found 
either in the manuscripts or the early editions ;' but in any 
case we should not expect the prose commentary to be treated 
like the verse. 

After reading these arguments, one is tempted simply to 
ask: ‘What of it?” For, as a matter of fact, they leave 
absolutely untouched the essential part of the theory,— 
twenty-eight short poems arranged symmetrically around 
three canzoni, which are in every way written on a different 
scale from the rest.? This much of symmetry, even if no 
more could be found, is too remarkable to be the result of 
chance. Scherillo thinks, however, that if Dante had intended 
any symmetry at all, he would have carried it out more 
thoroughly, as in the Divina Commedia, and would not have 
admitted irregularities. But we must remember that the 
scheme of the Commedia was surely arranged before any con- 
siderable part of the verses was written, whereas the Vita 
Nuova was made up out of materials already at hand ;* and, 
moreover, a counting-up of lines does not make cantos and 
canticles exactly equal. Unfortunately, Scherillo, the great 
value of whose researches, particularly on the Vita Nuova, no 
one will wish to deny, seems in this case to be actuated by a 
feeling of personal or “patriotic” hostility against foreign 
critics. Commenting on Dr. Moore’s accidental misstatement 
that there are thirty-three lyrics in the Vita Nuova, he 
remarks that “ arithmetic is surely not a matter of individual 
opinion, even in England.” * His own arithmetic, however, 


1Cf. D’Ancona, V. N. di Dante, p. viii; Witte, V. N. di D., p. xvi; 
Rassegna Bibliog., x, 198. 

°Cf. G. Federzoni, Nota su la forma architettonica della V. N., in Giornale 
Dantesco, X, 3, where many of Scherillo’s arguments are successfully refuted. 

5Scherillo’s objection would have considerable force if we accepted the 
theory of Earle, loc. cit., that the V. N. was written all at one time, con- 
trary to Dante’s statements. 

*Op. cit., p. 84. As to the number thirty-three, I have shown that the 
error comes from Rossetti through Aroux. In one place (ibid.), Scherillo 
has been unable to translate English correctly, for he says, quoting Moore, 
‘** the symmetry of its design,’ cioé del povero Dante.” 
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is sufficiently individual to concoct this equation (38 < 10) + 
3=43. To sum up, then, he declares that anyone who 
believes that Dante had the intention of arranging the Vita 
Nuova symmetrically shows “deplorable ingenuousness and 
lack of critical training.” It seems to me, however, that 
these deplorable qualities are shown rather by attempting to 
deny what is evident. 

But the theory of symmetry has been carried further, 
The central canzone, it has been said, should be, both in 
subject and in form, the most important poem in the book. 
Thus Earle’ maintains that if the Vita Nuova were biog- 
raphy, the third canzone, written in connection with the 
death of Beatrice, would occupy the central position, and 
not a subordinate one; hence, he argues, the facts, even if 


true, are of no importance; the symbolism is the thing, 


Precisely, returns Scherillo, who in general disagrees totally 
with Earle; if there were any symmetry, the third canzone, 
not the second, would necessarily be the centre. But do not 


both erities neglect Dante’s distinct statement? that he does 
not intend to treat of the death of Beatrice? Written after 
Dante’s eyes “had wept for some time,” * the third canzone 
tells of his grief for Beatrice’s death ; but we need not neces- 
sarily connect it closely with the actual event, and we must 
remember its striking correspondence with the first canzone, 
In any case, as Professor Norton says,‘ the second canzone, 
the most elabcrate and important poem of the whole, serves 
to connect the life of Beatrice with her death, and rightfully 
holds the central position in the scheme. Federzoni® agrees 
with this, and goes further; he believes that when the 


‘Article cited ; in Quarterly Review, p. 52; in Italian version, p. 77. 

*“Avvegna che forse piacerebbe a presente trattare alquanto de la sua 
partita da noi, non é@ lo mio intendimento di trattarne qui per tre ragioni 

. e perd lascio cotale trattato ad altro chiosatore,’ V. N., 28. The 

“three reasons” have been thoroughly discussed by C. H. Grandgent, 
Dante and St. Paul, in Romania, xxx1, 14-27 (1902). 

SV. N., 31. ‘New Life, 1892 edition, pp. 130-133. 

’ Studi e Diporti Danteschi, pp. 49-78. 
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poems were brought together the second canzone was written 
especially to occupy the central position. But the existence 
of a scheme does not depend on the relative importance of 
the three canzoni.' 

The second symmetrical grouping pointed out by Professor 
Norton exists simultaneously with the first in a very striking 
way, and cannot be entirely accidental; but just how far 
Dante arranged the double symmetry it is difficult to say, 
Of course, the second scheme depends, to some extent, on the 
first. The symbolic numbers three and ten are evident in 
both schemes. With a little ingenuity the number nine, 
which is so important in the Vita Nuova, can be found also ; 
Rossetti? noticed that between the first and third canzoni are 
nine poems; Federzoni* noticed the same thing, and also 
that between the first vision-sonnet and the first canzone, and 
again between the third canzone and the final vision-sonnet, 
there are also nine poems, so that this scheme, with three 
nines, results: 1+9+1+9+1+9+41. However, to 
such ingenuities as this, little importance should be attached. 

Various other schemes of dividing the Vita Nuova according 
to subject have been proposed, but the only one containing 
the element of symmetry is by Federzoni.t After adopting 
the division into three parts as proposed by Rossetti, he makes 
in each of these three parts three subdivisions, or nine in all, 
as follows: First Part, announcement—awakening of loye— 
vicissitudes of love; Second Part, praise of Beatrice—pre- 
sentiment of her death—death of Beatrice; Third Part, love 
for the donna gentile—reawakening of the first love—an- 
nouncement of a grand vision. In this scheme, striking 
correspondences can easily be found. But even if we accept 
this partition as exhaustive and accurate, it is hardly possible 
to prove that Dante had any such elaborate arrangement in 
mind when he distributed the lyrics symmetrically. 


1Cf. Lamma, Questioni Dantesche, p. 158. 
2 See letter, quoted above. 5 Studi e Diporti, p. 52. 
*See his article in Fanfulla della Domenica, already cited. 
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Assuming much or little of symmetrical arrangement, then, 
but assuming that it exists as a part of Dante’s plan, in 
connection with the visions and the symbolic numbers,— 
why did the poet wish “to produce an effect of symmetry 
that is not to be found in life?” Does this in itself neces- 
sarily prove that the Vita Nuova is made up of imaginary 
incidents, or that it has only a symbolic meaning? By no 
means. We must remember that in his earlier literary work 
Dante was influenced chiefly by Provencal models. The 
Troubadours were satisfied to lavish all their artifices on 
single poems ; would not Dante think it a mark of superior 
power to be able to combine such separate poems into a 
symmetrically organic whole? The symmetry of construc- 
tion in the Divina Commedia cannot be found in earlier 
descriptions of visits to the other world ; it is one of Dante’s 
original contributions, as distinguished from what he derived 
by imitation. So in the Vita Nuova, out of materials already 
at hand, he wove together facts and fancies, experiences and 
imaginations, into an organic art-work to which he subse- 
quently gave an allegorical interpretation. 

Some Dante-scholars will say that this last statement 
implies too much belief in the historical accuracy of the 
Vita Nuova, others that it implies too little; but it seems 
to me to indicate the only rational basis for interpreting the 
book in connection with Dante’s other works.’ If a study 
of the Troubadours teaches us anything on this subject, it is 
that Dante founded his book on real events, which he worked 
into a narrative with various literary artifices. In this con- 
nection we must take account of the symmetrical construction 
of the book, which is one of these artifices; others are the 
modes of expression, such as the personification of love, and 
the use of the vision as a literary form. The art and symbol- 


‘Carpenter, Episode of Donna Pietosa, p. 39. 

*Cf. I. del Lungo, Beatrice nella Vita e nella Poesia del Secolo x111, Milano, 
1891, p. 47 and passim ; various other writers might be cited who express 
similar ideas. 
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ism do not, then, depend primarily on the invention of 
significant incidents, but on making incidents, whether real 
or invented, conform to the chosen scheme. In the Convivio,' 
with a different point of view, Dante gives an allegorical 
interpretation of the last part of the Vita Nuova, which has 
led many to believe that the book had no other meaning. 
But Dante tells us that although the true and fundamental 
meaning of any work is the allegorical, the literal meaning 
must come first.2 So he wrote his poems as they were 
suggested to him from time to time by circumstances, without 
thinking either of an allegorical interpretation or uf a scheme 
for symmetrical arrangement. Indeed, it was probably not 
until after the death of Beatrice, the episode of the Donna 
Pietosa, and the renewal of his faithfulness to Beatrice’s 
memory, that the idea came to him of collecting his scattered 
verses into a book which should give a connected account 
of his New Life. The symmetrical structure of the book is 
strong evidence that he arranged the poems and wrote the 
prose all at one time. Hence it follows that his mental 
attitude when he wrote the prose governed the selection and 
interpretation of the poems.* For instance, the first sonnet, 
which was doubtless written, as Dante says, in 1283, dese “ibes 
a vision in which Love shows Beatrice to Dante, and then 
goes away weeping. In the prose description ‘ of this vision, 
however, Love carries Beatrice away towards Heaven. We 
find added, then, an idea which is not inconsistent with the 
words of the sonnet, but which surely was not in Dante's 
mind originally. The addition was presumably made for 
the purpose of making this first sonnet correspond with the 
last one in the book, which also describes a vision, and 


1 Trattato 1, cap. 1. 

Ibid. ; cf. V. N., 25. 

5Cf. E. Gorra, Per la Genesi della Divina Commedia, in his Fra Drammi ¢ 
Poemi, Milano, 1900, p, 117. 

‘V. N., 3. It is to be borne in mind that the prose was written ten 
years or more after the sonnet. 
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connects Love, Beatrice and Heaven.' Thus the book as a 
whole gains in unity and symmetry. So also the name of 
Beatrice, aside from one exceptional case,’ is not mentioned 
in the verses written during her life; but in the prose it is 
frequently mentioned, ana she is spoken of at the very 
beginning as glorified in Heaven. It would be possible, 
then, to find an allegorical meaning in the prose and not in 
the verse, if such an interpretation were otherwise desirable. 

Following a similar line of reasoning, Federzoni* main- 
tains that several of the poems were written, not when they 
purport to have been, but simultaneously with the prose, or 
even later, in order to fit into the symmetrical scheme. The 
second canzone in particular, he thinks, judging both from its 
subject and from its style as compared with the accompany- 
ing prose, could not have been written until after Dante’s 
final and complete return to Beatrice, as related in the 
Purgatorio, Xxx and xxx1. Now since Dante dates his 
great vision in 1300, Federzoni thinks that the Vita Nuova 
must have been composed either in or shortly before that 
year.‘ But this conclusion rests on a misapprehension ; just 


1This was suggested by Gorra, loc. cit. If we accept his interpretation, 
we have no need to explain the sonnet as Dante’s first conception of the 
Divina Commedia, or as a reference to Beatrice’s death or marriage. The 
commentators who advanced these interpretations were trving to explain 
the prose rather than the sonnet itself. 

*This is in the fourteenth sonnet (V. N., 24), of which the ninth line 
reads: ‘‘Io vidi monna Vanna e monna Bice.” Scherillo has suggested 
(see Giorn. Dantesco, x, 110; Bullettino d. Soe. Dant. Ital., 1x, 43) that this 
sonnet was written only for the eye of Guido Cavalcanti, whose lady was 
Vanna; in that case, the exception would prove the rule. ‘‘ Monna Vanna 
e monna Bice” are mentioned again in Dante’s sonnet: ‘‘ Guido, vorrei 
che tu e Lapo ed io,” which is not included in the V. N.; a new reading 
and interpretation have been suggested in this case by Barbi (see Bullettino, 
Iv, 160). 

5 Studi e Diporti, pp. 47-76, 123-158. 

*Federzoni does not at all depend on the argument that the twenty- 
fourth sonnet refers to a pilgrimage of 1300. This argument, advanced by 
Lubin in 1862, and once accepted by many critics, was demolished once 
for all by Pio Rajna, Per la Data della Vita Nuova, in Giornale Storico, v1, 
113 ff. 
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as the vision was a conventional literary form, so the date 
1300 was chosen for external reasons, and not because Dante 
had any particular inner experience at that time. The idea 
of the Divina Commedia developed gradually, and certainly 
had not reached its final form until long after the Vita Nuova 
was finished." Thus the most probable date for the composi- 
tion of the Vita Nuova still remains between 1293 and 1295;? 
but so far as the fictitious date 1300 goes, the Divina Com- 
media might have been conceived long before. Federzoni’s 
arguments from the style of the second canzone will appeal to 
a reader who is predisposed to agree with them ; but they are 
largely subjective, and their validity is disputed.’ 

That Dante, not finding all the poems that he needed for 
his scheme, may have written some for particular positions in 
the Vita Nuova while he was writing the prose, is not in itself 
impossible.* Yet we must notice that he excuses the omission 
of a poem on the death of Beatrice, and does not furnish the 
poem. On the other hand, he does not use all the poems 
already written ; and one factor in determining his choice was 
no doubt the symmetrical scheme. Thus the first canzone 
of the Convivio, Voi che intendendo il terzo ciel movete, relates 
the events of the last part of the Vita Nuova. Provided the 
scheme had allowed another long canzone, this one would 
naturally have found a place there, if, as seems probable, it 
was written before the Vita Nuova was finished.’ By being 


1 Cf. Gorra, op. cit. 

2See Casini, V. V., p. xx; Scartazzini, Dante-Handbuch, Leipzig, 1892, 
p. 285; Paget Toynbee, Dante Dictionary, Oxford, 1898, s. v. Vita Nuova ; 
D’ Ancona e Bacci, Manuale della Letteratura Italiana, nuova edizione, Firenze, 
1903, 1, 283. 

5See Lamma, Questioni Dantesche, pp. 139 ff. Cf. Bullettino d. Soc. Dant., 
vul, pp. 32, 264, 267; Rassegna Bibliog. d. Lett. It., vir, 195. 

*So he may have changed the chronological position; the sonnet Deh 
peregrini (V. N., 40) would more naturally come before the episode of the 
Donna Pietosa,—cf. Ronchetti, Di un possibile spostamento nella tessi(ura 
della V. N., in Giornale Dantesco, 1, 221. 

5It was written before 1295; cf. Scartazzini, Dante-Handbuch, p. 300; 
Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 27 f., 60. But Angelitti, Oronologia delle opere minori 
di Dante, Citta di Castello, 1886, pp. 3 ff., says 1296. 
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reserved for the Convivio, it received a different interpretation 
from what it would have had in the Vita Nuova. It is not 
necessary to discuss here which of the extant poems attri- 
buted to Dante were contemporaneous with the Vita Nuova, 
and might have found a place in it if the poet had so willed.’ 
But evidently in studying this question the symmetrical 
scheme of the book should not be neglected. 

In conclusion, what are we to say of the artistic value of 
this artifice which is so foreign to our modern methods? Let 
us answer the question with’ this other, asked by an American 
poet:* “Is love less love because the lover in the very 
heavenly excess of his devotion shall wreathe it about with 
all the flowers his fancy can gather under the whole heaven 
of poetry ?” 

KENNETH McKENZIE. 


Cf. D’Ancona, Vita Nuova, 2a ed., pp. 117-123. 
*Sidney Lanier, Shakspere and his Forerunners, New York, 1902, 1, 169. 











XII.—INDICO LEGNO. 


‘*Oro ed argento fino, cocco e biacca, 
Indico legno lucido e sereno, 
Fresco smeraldo in l’ora che si fiacca ” 


are the substances Dante cites in Purgatorio, vi1, 73-75, as 
being surpassed in color by the flowers and grass of the 
Valley of the Princes. The criticism on verse seventy-four 
divides into two schools according to the punctuation assigned 
to the passage by commentators. One section, and perhaps 
the greater, holds that Dante meant the whole line to refer 
to one substance, some word from India; the other, putting a 
comma after the first word, has it that the poet had two 
colors in mind when he wrote the words: the color of indigo 
and that of some “wood shining and clear,” which latter is 
however rather dull and obscure of interpretation. Among 
the substances guessed at by the commentators there is none 
that fits well the sense of the passage, neither ebony nor 
“quercia marcia” having colors appropriate to a description 
of bright flowers. Philalethes joined those who hold that 
“indico” should be interpreted as meaning indigo rather 
than Indian, feeling a need of blue among the flower colors. 
In the meadows of Saxony corn flower, speedwell, lungwort 
and borage are common on every hand and make generous 
gift of pure blue to the kaleidoscope of nature; but did 
Dante have any such association with the color? What 
place does blue hold in the Divina Commedia? It is sur- 
prising to find that there are only five references in the whole 
poem that surely can be interpreted “blue.” In the Inferno 
we have two of the purses worn by the usurers described 
with azure in the blazon (Inf., xvi, 59 and 64). In Purga- 
tory the noonday light turns the heavenly blue to white 
(Purg., XXVI, 6) and in two passages the heavens have the 
color of saphire (Purg., 1, 13, and Par., xxi, 101). In 
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one passage we cannot be quite sure that “smalto” may not 
mean blue—the doubt hinging on an ambiguity of reference 
to the earthly or the heavenly paradise ; the frequent use Dante 
makes of the word to describe greensward is rather a strong 
argument for the former interpretation. This scarcity of 
blue in the coloring of the Divina Commedia is the more 
striking when we remember how rich in cobalt, ultramarine, 
and smalt were the illuminations and frescoes that made up 
the art of Dante’s contemporaries, and how strong the visual- 
istic power of the artist was in Dante. 

As to the flowers that Dante weaves into his scenes, after 
the manner of an illuminator bordering the pages of a missal 
with arabesques and flowery devices: in the Inferno there are 
two similes based on flowers (Inf., 1, 127, and rx, 70), but 
there is no place for them among the shades. On the mount 
of Purgatory we find them in abundance at both confines of 
the land of purgation: in the Valley of the Princes the grass 
upon which the spirits sit is gemmed with flowers, among 
which the serpent tries to slip to disturb the peace of the 
place; the wings of the angel who admits the poets to 
the sixth round waft a breeze laden with the sweetness of 
grass and flowers (Purg., xxtv, 147); then we have in the 
vision of Leah gathering flowers (xxvul, 99) the foreshadow- 
ing of the meeting with Matilda “choosing flower from 
flower with which her way was painted” in the earthly para- 
dise (xxviml, 41); then in xxvii, 55 we learn that these 
flowers are “ vermiglio e giallo.” The passing of the candle- 
sticks and elders in the church pageant is designated by the 
grass and flowers being rid of them; and it is in the midst 
of a rain of flowers thrown from the chariot of the church 
that Beatrice appears (xxx, 20 and 28). The elders who 
represent the books of the Old Testament are crowned with 
snowy lilies, the representatives of the Acts and Epistles 
with red. In Paradise, xxx, 65, by the banks of the stream 
of light, grow flowers “like rubies set in gold,” and we find 
the yellow and white consummated in the heavenly rose, in 

2 
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whose golden heart the snowy hosts of the Lord minister 
to the blessed. In Hell and Paradise alike green finds no 
place: Hope is not for the doubly dead, nor have those who 
have attained salvation need of her help: in Purgatory she 
appears on every hand, ready to sustain the laboring souls, 
faint in the pale rushes of humility that edge the shore, deep 
and strong in the eyes of Beatrice. 

In his choice of flowers and flower colors Dante seems 
to have been guided by traditional symbolism and literary 
custom. We have the rose of Sharon and the lily of the 
valleys in the midst of silver, gold, and green in the Song 
of Solomon; in the Provengal we have “el prat son gruoc 
[yellow], vert e vermeilh,” from P. Raimon de Toloza, Poz 
vezem, and “ Don son vermelh, blanc e vert li brondelh ;” 
again, in Petrarch we find “i fior vermigli e i bianchi” 
(Sonnet xxx1), and “Ma pur che l’6ra un poco, Fior bianchi 
e gialli. ... mova” (Canz., x11, 80-1), showing how red and 
yellow and white had become the conventional literary colors 
for flowers in the south; whereas in Minnesang’s Friihling, 
p. 90, we find the blue that Philalethes wanted: “ Wize, rote 
rosen, blawe bluomen, gruene gras.” 

It is perhaps worthy of notice that Petrarch follows Dante 
in the omission of blue from his palette: Laura’s eyes are 
“tra ’] bel nero e ’] biancho” (Canz., vil, 50), and red and 
white are most abundant after the green of the beloved 
laurel. 

To return to the passage in the seventh Canto of the 
Purgatorio, what light have we gained, by this long digres- 
sion, that may be turned upon it with advantage? With the 
exception of such a case as that of a color described as being 
“fra rose e viole,” we have found the colors of flowers in 
Dante to be limited to red, white, and yellow. The “ indico 
legno” would then seem to be some substance having one of 
these three colors. If we allow ourselves to be guided by 
the symmetry of the passage,—and Dante delighted in such 
formalities,—we find a second yellow to be required, and then 
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we shall have: oro, argento, cocco, biacco, indico legno ; i. e., 
yellow, white, red, white, yellow (?). 

What vegetable substance will satisfy all the needs of the 
passage? “ Legno” is used to denote so many things made 
of wood that it is easy to see that it may be applied to any 
product of a tree, natural or artificial. In the Divina Com- 
media Dante uses it nine times meaning boat, five times for 
tree, once for board, once for the pole of the chariot of the 
Church, and once for the Cross of Christ, beside the passage 
in question. Now, what is there among the products of India 
that is clear and shining? 

India was a natural source to draw on for similes, having 
been the country of marvels for many generations. In its 
untravelled lands fable placed the gardens of the Hesperides, 
transplanting them from the western to the eastern verge of 
the inhabited world ; and in many legends the island of the 
earthly paradise was dimly visible from its farthest shores. 
According to Pliny (Nat. Hist., vir, 2), “ the trees, in India, 
are said to be of such vast height that it is impossible 
to send an arrow over them. This is the result of the 
singular fertility of the soil, the equable temperature of 
the atmosphere, and the abundance of water.” Dante refers 
to this belief in Purg., xxxu, 40-2, where, growing by the 
source of Lethe and Eunoé, above all atmospheric influence, 
in the soil where all fertility has its origin, the tree of knowl- 
edge “spreads its top so wide and high that it would be 
wondered at by the Indians in their forests.” 

In Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxxvu, Chapter 11, we 
find India given as one of the sources of amber: a material, 
which, being of vegetable origin and both shining and clear, 
would fit our passage well, and one whose bright yellow 
would complete the color symmetry. Pliny gives us many 
Greek legends about amber, some referring to its Baltic, some 
to its Indian origin, and many, through a geographical ignor- 
ance that gives Pliny great joy, placing the islands where it 
is most abundant at the mouth of the Po instead of at that 
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of the Vistula. Among the facts recorded about it, referring 
to the uses made of it by the Germans, Pytheas is quoted as 
saying: “Incolas pro ligno ad ignem uti eo.” The passages 
referring to India are the following: “item in India, grati- 
usque thure esse Indis; Ctesias Indis flumen esse Hypo- 
barum, quo vocabulo significatur omnia in se ferre bona: 
fluere a Septemtrione in exortivum oceanum juxta montem 
silvestrem arboribus electrum ferentibus. Arbores eas sipta- 
choras vocari, qua appellatione significetur praedulcis suavitas.” 
“ Hic (Sophocles) ultra Indiam fieri dixit e lacrymis Mele- 
agridum avum Meleagrum deflentium ;” and again, “Certum 


est gigni in insulis septemtrionalis Oceani et a Germanis 
appellari glessum. ... Nascitur autem de fluente medulla 
pinei generis arboribus, ut gummi in cerasis, resina pinis. 
Erumpit humoris abundantia: densatur rigore vel tepore 
aut mari (al. autumnali).” “ Nasci et in India certum est. 
Archelaus, qui regnavit in Cappadocia, illine pineo cortice 
inhaerente tradit advehi rude, polirique adipe suis lactentis 


in(de)coctum.” 

In Book rv, Ch. 27, Pliny quotes Timaeus on the subject of 
amber thrown up by the waves of the Baltic; and in Book rv, 
Ch. 30, there is another passage, refering to the amber-bearing 
islands of the North, closely followed by the statement that 
“'Timaeus the historian says that in an island called Mictis 

. white lead is found.” White lead and amber in such 
close proximity strongly suggest the “biacca, Indico legno” 
of the passage under consideration. 

Pliny’s long article on the nature and history of amber 
follows upon the sections treating of murrhine vessels and 
crystal, a juxtaposition which also finds its parallel in Dante, 
where, in Par., xxix, 25, “ambra” is grouped with “ vetro” 
and “ cristallo.” 

In De Vulgari Eloquentia, Book 11, Ch. 6, Dante mentions 
Pliny in a list of Latin prose writers of eminence,—a list 
that seems to be composed of the names of authors whose 
works were known to Dante, rather than a random selection 
from literary history. 
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Among other authors known to Dante we find the follow- 
ing references to amber: Virgil in the eighth Eclogue, lines 
52-4, writes :— 

“ Nunc et oves ultro fugiat lupus, aurea durae 


Mala ferunt quercus, narcisso florent alnus 
Pinguia corticibus sudent electra myricae,” 


recognizing the vegetable origin of amber. In Ovid, Met., 
11, 340 et seq., the story of Phaéton tells how, after he was 
struck by lightning, his sisters were changed to poplars from 
which their tears fell as amber and were borne by the river, 
on whose bank they grew, into the sea. Lines 364-6 read 
as follows :— 

“Inde fluunt lacrimae, stillataque sole rigescunt 


De ramis electra novis, quae lucidus omnes 
Excipit et nuribus mittit gestanda Latinis.”’ 


Another line in Ovid (Met., xv, 316) :— 


“ Electro similes faciunt auroque capillos,” 


recalls the passage in Pliny where he tells how “ Domitius 
Nero in caeteris viae suae portentis capillos quoque conjugis 
suae Poppeae in hoc nomen adoptaverat quodam etiam car- 
mine succinos appellando,” and how after that a new hair 
dye became the fashion in Rome under the name of am- 
ber-color (xxxvuI, 12). Further, Solinus, Polyhistor (De 
Scandinavia Insula), writes “ Et India habet succinum.” 
Isidore in his Origines, Book xv1, Ch. xx, describes the 
nature of amber and recognizes its vegetable origin in the 
following words: “ Electrum vocatum quod ad radium solis 
clarius auro argentoque reluceat. Sol enim a poetis electron 
vocatur. Defaecatius est enim hoc metallum omnibus metallis. 
Hujus tria sunt genera. Unum quod ex pini arboribus fluit, 
quod succinum dicitur.’ This last passage yields us three 
interesting points of comparison with the line in Dante’s poem. 
“ Reluceat ” conveys the same idea as Dante’s “ lucido ;”’ that 
this quality is said to be greater in amber than in either gold 
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or silver would give an ascending scale, such as we might 
look for, to the sequence of the colors of the line in the 
Purgatorio; “defaecatus” means clear, free from dregs, a 
meaning very well embodied in the Italian adjective “sereno.” 

The joint evidence of the various passages quoted would 
seem to be that the phraseology used by several of the authors 
with whose works Dante was familiar, in describing amber or 
using it in similes, was closely related to “ Indico legno, 
lucido e sereno.” The Indian origin is a point of common 
knowledge: Pliny does not hesitate to use the word “ ligno” 
in connection with it; and by associating it with crystal 
and “adamantis” he, silently to be sure, notes those quali- 
ties which Isidore expresses by the words “ reluceat” and 
“ defaecatius,”” 

The passage mentioning the lofty trees of India, taken 
together with the amber question, is of especial interest as 
showing a possible direct use made of the Historia Naturalis 
by Dante. Paget Toynbee, in the Dante Dictionary, was of 
the opinion that although Dante may have been acquainted 
with Pliny’s work, he did not make actual use of it. May 
we hope to have added another name to the list of Dante’s 
sources and to have thrown light on an obscure passage ? 


MaBEL Priscrtua Cook. 





XIII—NOTES ON CANADIAN FRENCH. 


These notes embody the result of a study of a Canadian 
French dialect spoken in Clayton, N. Y. There is in this 
village a colony of seven or eight hundred French Canadians, 
most of whom have come from the District of Montreal dur- 
ing the past fifty years. The older generation, as a rule, is 
illiterate ; the younger generation reads and writes English, 
but not French. These colonists, therefore, have kept their 
French free from the leveling-down process of the school- 
master. 

In all parts of Canada the French language has been 
influenced to some extent by English and contains more or 
less Anglicisms. The language of the “enlightened” has 
been thus influenced vastly more than the speech of the 
common people. In the French of the Clayton colony there 
is a surprisingly small number of Anglicisms. Inflection and 
syntax seem to have been influenced very little; but several 
English words are in common use, such as buggy, steamboat, 
etc. All such English words have been excluded from these 
notes, except a few that I know to have replaced their French 
equivalents throughout the greater part of the District of 
Montreal, such as poste-office. 

The phonetic notation used in these notes is taken from 
Professor Grandgent’s Short French Grammar, except that 
nasality is here indicated by the use of heavy-faced type. 
“ Final” means at the end of a breath group, “C. F.” refers 
to the French of the Clayton colony, and “S. F.” refers to 
standard French. As a rule, mention is made of only those 
sounds, forms, and expressions that differ from their standard 
French equivalents. 

In C. F. there is less tenseness of the vocal organs and 
vowel sounds are less “ rounded ” or “ closed” than in S. F. ; 
and, as a rule, long vowels are longer and the stress on the 
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final syllable is heavier. As a result of the stress on the final 
syllable, the penult is sometimes slighted, and sometimes it 
is omitted altogether, as in argnée (araignée), balyer (balayer), 
oryer (oreiller), etc. 


VoweLs. 


a, between S. F. a and 4: cage, large, place, travailler, femme, 
JSanale, parole, quasiment. In a few words C, F. a is 8. F. 
a in dame: boucane. 

d, nearly like English a in all: this sound occurs in most 
words that have 4 in S. F., and also regularly at the end 
of a word: cable, casser, chdssis, classe, grace, paille, 
bataille ; plat, rat, pas, il va, il a, la. 

2, at end of a word, or before r + consonant, nearly like 
S. F. a in /a, but more “open:” frangais, paix, lait, 
respect, forét; verte, herbe, fermer, personne, In vert, 2 has 
this sound, although ¢ is silent; this is probably by 
analogy with verte. 

In a closed syllable 2 long and é are between S. F’. 2 and 
é: frangaise, reine ; béte, féte, il réve. 

Les, mes, ces, etc., est, le after verb, are pronounced /é, me, 
cé, etc., é, /é, and que is pronounced qué. 

é and 2 are both represented in C. F. by a sound nearly 
like 8. F. 2: thus, brwn and brin are nearly bre. 

i, final = S. F. i: vie, i/ crie. 

Before a consonant C. F. i is between English i in bitter 
and S. F. i: vite, tle, vif, piquer. 

d, less “rounded” than in S, F.—nearly like English o in 
done: donner, j’aurai. 

u, final = 8. F. ti: tu, pu, plus. 

Before a consonant, C. F. ii is nearly like German ii in 
Briicke: lune, brune, fume. An exception is wne, which 
is pronounced én. (Note that in C. F. un and wne are 
pronounced 2 and én.) 

u, final = 8S. F. w: vous, fou, 

Before a consonant C, F. u is between English u in full 
and 8. F. w: cote, écroule. 
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wa, the letters ot usually represent we in C. F.: toi, moi, 
oiseau, poire, soir, étoile, soif, voir. The letters oi repre- 
sent wa in some words: loi, roi, oie, trois; and wd in 
other words: bois, pois. The letters oi, immediately 
following r, represent 2: droit, éroit, froit (see t below). 


CONSONANTS. 


between sonants, becomes sonant : achever (aj-vé), il achéte 
(i-la-jét), le cheval (lej-val). 
before e or i, becomes y: guide (yid), guerre (yér). 

: the initial vowel of a stressed syllable is aspirated to 
avoid hiatus: la hanche (la hdch), wne maison haute (en- 
mé-z0-hét), j’m’en vas le donner @ elle (jmd-val-dd-né-a- 
hél). There is usually no aspiration if the syllable is not 
stressed. 

j, before a surd, becomes surd : j’t’ai vu (chté-vii). 
between sonants, sometimes become sonant; wn canif (2- 
ga-nif), le secret (lez-gra). With le secret compare S. F. 
le second (lez-g6). 

: at end of a word, -/e is usually omitted : cable (cab), table 
(tab). 

r is lingual, Final re is usually retained, but is lost in 
notre, votre, -autres, and a few other words. 
is pronounced at end of froit (froid), éroit, droit, and 
usually in lit, lait, fait, nuit, tout, debout, etc. In a few 
words ¢ is replaced by k: pataque (patate), tabaquére (taba- 
tigre), théquére (théti2re), quins (tiens), In the last three 
examples there is evidently a development of ty into palatal 
t, and of this palatal ¢ into palatal k. Compare the 
Parisian colloquial French piquié (pitié). 

Note.—-There is often uncertainty with regard to the pro- 
nunciation of 2 and ¢ at the end of a word ; thus, /ait is 
sometimes pronounced /2 and sometimes /a, but /a is con- 
sidered the better pronunciation. 

is usually omitted before w: avoir (a-wér), voir (wér), 
avoine (a-wén). 
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List of some words in which unclassified phonetic changes 
occur, The 8S. F. form is given in parenthesis. 


db (arbre) ; argnée (araignée) ; balyer (balayer) ; barouette 
(brouette) ; bartelles (bretelles); bin (bien); botte, “ box,” 
pron. bwét (il boite, “he limps,” is pron. i-buet) ; cafidre 
(cafetidre) ; canegons (calegons) ; cas’ (casque) ; chinée (chemi- 
née) ; éne (une); frémi(fourmi) ; froit (froid) ; ganif (canif) ; 
icite (ici) ; m’non (melon) ; oryer (oreiller) ; pataque ( patate) ; 
pias’ (piastre); poéle, pron. pwél (poil is pwel); rabourer 
(labourer); segret (secret); sieau (seau); sowyer (soulier) ; 
tabaquére (tabatiere) ; théqueére (théiére) ; timber (tomber) ; etc. 


Many of these words are often pronounced correctly, but 
the pronunciation given above is the more common. 


In the phonetic notation of the following tables and 
illustrative sentences the letter @ is used to denote C. F. 2 
at the end of a word. 


PERSONAL Pronouns—CoNJUNCTIVE FoRMs. 


SINGULAR. 
Subject. Dir. Obj. Ind. Obj. 
First Person je, j, ch’ me,m’ me, m’ 
Second Person tu, t’ te,t? te, t’ 
Third Person—Mase.... i, il le, ’,1é y 
—Fem.... a, al la, y 


PLURAL. 
Subject. Dir. Obj. Ind. Obj. 


nous nous 
vous vous 
Third Person—Masce. and Fem... i, il les, 1’s__ leurs 


Note.—While educated French Canadians use on ‘ we,’ the 
illiterate commonly use 6 or 6. The / is probably by analogy 
with i, i, and a, al. 
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The forms je, tu, i, a, 6, i, me, te, le, la are used before a 
consonant; the forms j’, ?’, il, al, 6l, il, m’, ?, ? are used before 
a vowel. In rapid speech j’ and ch may be used before a 
consonant, if not spirant, 7’ before a sonant and ch’ before 
a surd, thus j’m’en vas (jmda-va), ch’pense pas (chpdas-pa) ; and 
m’,?, or ? may be used before a consonant, if preceded by a 
vowel; thus, i m’ donne (im-ddn), ete. The form 7s may 
replace les: i's aime (il-zém). 

The form /é is used after an imperative. Thus, donne-le 
and donne-les sound alike (ddn-lé). 

When an indirect object pronoun is used with a verb, the 
construction is as follows : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, i m’a donné (i-mi-dd-né) i nous a donné (i-nu-zi-dd-né) 
2. i t'a donné (i-ta-dd-né) i vous a donné (i-vu-zA-dd-né) 
3. i y’a donné (i-yA-dd-né) i leurs a donné (i-lér-zi-dd-né) 


When both a direct object and an indirect object pronoun 
are used with a verb, the construction is as follows : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, i m’Pa donné (im-la-dd-né) i nousl’a donné (i-nu-la-dd-né) 
2. i #?a donné (i-tla-dd-né) i vous la donné (i-vu-la-dd-n6é) 
3. iPadonné a lui (i-la-dd-né- i Pa donné a eua-autres (i-la- 
a-liii) dd-né-a-hé-z6t) 


Observe that in the third person the direct object is con- 
junctive, while the indirect object is disjunctive. The direct 
object pronoun, if the sense permits, is often omitted ; thus, 
donnes-y (ddn-zi) “give it to him,” j’ leurs ai donné ( jlér-z6- 
dd-né) “ I gave it to them,” etc. 


Some or any is en, ’n. The form ’n is generally used after 
i, a, or 6; thus :— 


J’en ai deux (ja-né-dd) “ I have two (of them).”’ 
en as deua (ta-na-dd) “ you have two (of them).” 
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i’n a deux (i-na-dé) “ he has two (of them).” 
a’n a deux (a-na-dé) “she has two (of them).” 
6’n a deux (6-ni-dé) “ we have two (of them).” 
vous en avez deux (vu-z4-na-vé-d6) “ you have two (of them).” 
i’n ont deux (i-nd-dé) “ they have two (of them).” 
Similarly, ’n a pas (i-nd-pa) “he hasn’t any.” 


When en is used with an indirect object pronoun, the con- 
struction is as follows : 


i m’en a donné (i-ma-ni-dd-né) “ he gave me some.” 

i ?en a donné (i-tA-nd-dd-né) “ he gave you some.” 

i yen a donné (i-yA-na-dd-né) “ he gave him (her) some.” 

i nous en a donné (i-nu-zA-na-dd-né) “ he gave us some.” 

i vous en a donné (i-vu-za-na-dd-né) “ he gave you some.” 

i leurs en a donné (i-lér-zA-na-dd-né) “he gave them some.” 


donnes-moi-s-en (ddn-mwe-zd) “ give me some.” 
donnes-toi-s-en (ddn-twé-zd) “ give yourself some.” 
donnes-y-en (ddn-zi-ya) “ give him (her) some.” 
donnes-nous-en (dd-nu-za) “ give us some.” 
donnez-vous-en (dd-né-vu-zd) “ give yourself some.” 
donnes-leurs-en (ddn-lér-za) “ give them some.” 

Similarly, quins-toi-s-y (ké-twe-zi) instead of S. F. tiens-t’y, 
(For quins = tiens, see quindre under Irregular Verbs.) 


PERSONAL PRoNouNsS—DISJUNCTIVE Forms. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
nous-autres 
vous-autres 

Third Person—Masc... lui 
—Fem... elle 


{ eux-autres 


I do not remember ever having heard the disjunctive pro- 
nouns nous, vous, eux used without autres, except vous, when 
referring to one person: 6 vend du bois nous-autres itou (0-va- 
dii-bw4-nu-z6-ti-tu) “ we sell wood too.” 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Qué is used as subject pronoun, and @ qui in place of dont : 
J’ai vu Vhomme qu’ est venu “I saw the man that came” ; Je 
connais VThomme & qui le garcon est mort “I know the man 
whose son has died.” Lequel with a preposition is often re- 
placed by iod-’st-ce qué: la chaise iod-st-ce qué j’ai mis mon 
chapeau “The chair on which I placed my hat.” 

Ce qui and ce que are C. F. quoi ’st-ce qué (kwd-ské): dis-moi 
quoi ’st-ce qu’a fait ga “tell me what did that” ; dis-moi quoi 
’st-ce qué Vas vu “tell me what you saw.” 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


The interrogative pronouns are qui-st-ce qué (ki-ské) who, 
whom, and quoi ’st-ce qué (kw4-ské) what :—qui-st-ce qu’a fait 
ga? “who did that?”—a qui-st-ce qué tu Pas donne? “ to 
whom did you give it ?”—quoi~st-ce qué tu weux ? “ what do 
you wish ” (less often, quoi veux-tu?); quoi-st-ce qué c’est qu’a 
timbé? “what is it that fell? ”"—pour qui-’st-ce qué c’est ? 
“whom is it for?” —pour quoi ’st-ce qué c’est? “ what is it 
for?” 


DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES. 
SINGULAR. 


Masculine—Before a consonant 
Before a vowel 


Before a vowel........ sssessess cette, c’tt’ 


As a rule, the forms ¢’, c’t, c’tté and c’tt’ are used if stress 


and euphony permit ; these are the forms that are regularly 
used with -(a and -icite, Ex. :— 


ce tapis (se-ta-pi) 


sur c’tapis-la (sii-sta-pi-14) 
cet homme (se-tdm) 
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pour c’t homme-icite (pur-std-mi-sit) 
cette femme (sét-fam) 

pour c’é femme-la (pur-sté-fam-]a) 
cette heure (se-tér) 

a ct?’ heure (a-stér) 


The plural form ces is used as in S, F. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
SINGULAR. 


Masculine—gu/a (sii-1a), “this” or “that (one).” 
Feminine—c’tt’elle-la (sté-la), “ “ & 


PLURAL. 
Mase. and Fem.—ces-la (sé-zla), “ these (ones).” 


I do not remember ever having heard -icite used in place 
of -/@ in the above forms. If not emphatic, ga would re- 
place all three forms given above. Evidently gula is a con- 


traction of celui-/a, 
SINGULAR. 


Masculine—/e cel (le-sél), “‘ the one,”’ “ that.” 
Feminine—a celle (la-sél) “ “ ‘“ 


PLURAL. 


Mase. and Fem.—les ceua (16-séz), “the ones,” “ those.” 

Ex. :—je veux pas c’tté fourchette-icite ; je veux c’tt’elle-la 
“T do not wish this fork, I wish that one;” je 
préfere mes chevaux aux ceux de mon pere “I pre- 
fer my horses to my father’s,” 


VERBS. 


The forms in -ons, Ist pers. plur., are replaced by the 3d 
pers. sing. with the pronoun 6, 6l, except in the imperative 
of some verbs, as allons-nous-en, partons, etc. 
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The present perfect replaces the preterite (“narrative past ’’) 
and the past anterior tenses: aussitét qu’il est venu, j’ai parti 
“as soon as he came (had come), I left;” je ai vu aussitét 
quil a entré “TI saw him as soon as he came (had come) in.” 

The future tense is usually formed as follows : 


2. tu vas le faire “you will do it.” 
3. i va le faire “he will do it.” 


1. 6 va le faire “we shall do it.” 
Plur. 


1. je m’en vas le faire....“ I shall do it.” 
Sing. 


2. vous allez le faire......“ you will do it.” 
3. 7 vont le faire “they will do it.” 


The regular 8S. F. future tense is sometimes used in the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence. Compare si j’ai Vargent, 
je Vachéterai “if I have the money, I shall buy it ;” je m’en 
vas acheter, si j’ai Vargent “I shall buy it if I have the 
money.” 

The imperative, 2d pers. sing., of the first conjugation, 
takes final s, by analogy with other imperative forms: 
donnes-y le livre (ddn-zi-le-livr) “give him the book.” 

The past subjunctive forms of only two verbs, venir and 
aller, are retained, and they are used only as an auxiliary to 
form a new past subjunctive tense. Venir is thus used much 
oftener than aller, Ex. :— 


Je voudrais qué vous vinssiez venir demain “I wish you would 
come to-morrow.” 

Je voudrais qu’i vint aller “I wish he would go.” 

Je voudrais qué je vinsse étre riche “I wish I might be rich.” 

Il avait peur qu’a vint mourir “he was afraid she would die,” 

il avait peur qu’6 vint partir hier “he was afraid we should 
leave yesterday.” 

J’avais peur qu’il alldt faire froit “I was afraid it would be 
cold.” 


It is not uncommon to hear the 3d pers. sing. forms vint 
and alldt used in all three persons and both numbers, except 
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the 2d pers. plur.; thus, i avait peur qué je vint mourir “he 
was afraid I should die.” 

In forming the compound “ perfect” tenses, élre is used 
as auxiliary with aller, venir, naitre, mourir, and avoir wiih 
entrer, partir, rester, sortir, timber, etc. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 





Avoir (a-wér) 
Pres. Inp. 
jai (jé) 6l a (6-14) 
Pas (ta) vous avez (vu-za-vé) 
il a (i-1a) il ont (i-lo) 


SR A IE NE Tt ETS Ste ee ani ee ee 
“ _ <n 
3 s so - rom ™ 


Pres. Susy. 


j die (jai) 6l dite (6-]ai) 
t diies (tai) vous diyez (vu-zai-yé) 
il die (i-lai) il dient (i-lai) 


Etre (étr) 


Pres, Inp. 
je suis, je su’, chu (je siti, je sii, chii) 6l est (6-1é) 
tes (té) vous éles (vu-zét) 
il est (i-1é) i sont (i-sd) 
When unstressed and separated from je, suis becomes sw’ : je 


me su’ coupé la main “I cut my hand.” When unstressed, 
je suis may become chu: chu pas allé “ I didn’t go.” 


Pres. Suss. 
je sois (je-swé) 6 soit (6-swe) 
tu sois (tii-swé) vous soyez (vu-swe-yé) 
i soit (i-swe) i soient (i-swé) 
Aller (a-1é) 
Pres. Inp. 
je vas (j’va) 6 va (6-va) 
tu vas (tii-va) vous allez (vu-za-l6) 
i va (i-va) i vont (i-vé) 
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Pres. Susy. 


j alle (jal) 6 alle (6-lal) 
talles (tal) vous alliez (vu-za-lyé) 
il alle (i-lal) il allent (i-lal). 


In the past tenses, when denoting motion with a definite 
object in view, ére is regularly used instead of aller: il a pas 
été hier &@ Montréal “he didnt go to Montreal yesterday.” As 
an independent verb, s’en aller is generally used: J’m’en vas 
a la poste-ofice “I am going to the post-office.’ As an 
auxiliary verb, s’en aller is generally used in the Ist pers. 
sing., aller in the other forms (see future tense above). 


; Pres. Inn. 
Quindre (8. F. tenir). 
je quing (je ke, chke) 6 quint (o’-ké) 
tu quins (tii ke) vous tenez (vu-tné) 
i quint (i-k*) i quennent (i-kén) 
Pres. SuBs. 
je quenne (je-kén, chkén) 6 quenne (o’-kén) 
tu quennes (tii-kén) vous teniez (vu-te-nyé) 
i quenne (i-kén) i quennent (i-kén) 
IMPERATIVE. 
2d pers. sing.—quins (ké); 2d pers. plur.—tenez (te-né) 
The other forms are :— 


Imper. Ind.—tenais, ete. Conditional—quindrais, ete. 
Future—quindrai, ete. Participles—tenant, tenu. 


Dire—Pres. Ind. and Imperative, 2d pers. plur., disez. 
Dites is sometimes used. I once heard: disez-moi 
quoi’st-ce qué vous dites “tell me what you are saying.” 
Faire—Pres, Ind. and Imperative, 2d pers. plur., fuisez. 
Pres. Ind., 3d. pers. plur., faisent. 
Pres, Subj., faise, ete. 





Dats Se 


saan a a cA TIEN, 
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Powvoir (pu-wér)—Pres. Ind., peux, ete. 
Pres. Subj., peuve, ete. 
Savoir (sawér) 
Pres. Subj.—save, etc. 
Vouloir (vu-lwér) 
Pres. Subj.—veule, ete. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


Interrogative sentences are usually formed as follows: par- 
les-tu ? or, parlez-vous ? “are you speaking ?”—4 parle-ti ? “ is 
he speaking ? ”’—a parle-ti ? “is she speaking ?”—6 parle-ti? 
“are we speaking?” i parlent-i? “are they speaking? ”—i 
Pa-ti acheté? “has he bought it?”—al est-i allé se coucher ? 
“has she gone to bed?”—ce gargon réve-ti? “is this boy 
dreaming ? ”—/a fille réve-ti ? “is the girl dreaming ?” 

If the sentence is introduced by an interrogative pronoun 
or adverb, est-ce qué is used as follows: iow ’st-ce qu’il est? 
“where is it?”—quand ’st-ce qu’a va venir? “ when will she 
come ?””—comment ’st-ce qu’ 6 va le faire? “how shall we do 
it?” —combien ’st-ce qu’ i y ena? “how many are there?” — 
quoi ’st-ce qué tu veux ? “ what do you wish?” 


NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 


In negative sentences ne is regularly omitted ; and p’us (pii) 
means no more, no longer. Ex. :— 

J’en ai pas “I have none” ; dis-y pas “don’t tell him”; 
prends-lé pas “don’t take it”; Je Pai jamais vu “I have 
never seen him”; ¢ travaille p’us “he isn’t working any 
longer”; j’en veux p’us “I don’t wish any more” (“TI wish 
some more” would be j’en vewa encore). 


ADVERBS. 
Plus 
More than, before a numeral, is plus que (plii-ské), 


never plus de. In forming comparatives, “more” is 
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plus (plii): plus vieux “older.” Note that no more, no 
longer, with a verb, is p’us (pii). 

Ne is not used: il a pas dé a Québec “he didn’t go to 
Quebec ;” J’ai peur qwi le faise “I’m afraid he'll 
do it.” 

Si, meaning “ yes,” is not used. 


PARTITIVE CONSTRUCTION. 


In the partitive construction the definite article is never 
omitted : 


Je veux du bois “I wish some wood.” 
Je veux du bon bois “I wish some good wood.” 
Je veux pas du bois “I don’t wish any wood.” 


List oF SomME Worps 1n Common USE. 


Achever, to finish. 

A ct? heure, now. 

Barbot, m., beetle. 

Barge, f., row-boat. 

Bateau, m., large row-boat and sail-boat combined, which 
the Canadian French used when migrating up the St. 
Lawrence river. 

Bieyele, f., bicycle. 

Bin (bien), much, many ; very (as in Standard French ; but 
tres and beaucoup de are rarely used): j’ai bin du temps 
a faire ca; il est bin fatigué. 

Blane d’ Espagne, m., chalk. 

Blé d’ Inde, m., Indian corn (this is often written and under- 
stood to mean b/é dinde), 

Boucaner, to smoke: la lampe boucane “the lamp is smok- 
ing” (to smoke tobacco is fumer). 

Bougrane, f., man’s coat (from bougran ?) 

Bouquet, m., flower, flowering shrub. 

Butin, m., cloth, clothes, goods, luggage. 
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Cage, f., cage, raft: cage de billots, raft of logs; cage de 
plangons, raft of hewn timbers. 

Canard, m., duck, tea-kettle. 

Capot, m., overcoat. 

Cas’ (casque), m., cap. 

Casser, to break (rompre rarely used). 

Chaise bergante, f., rocking-chair. 

Char, m., railway car or coach. 

Chassis, m., window. 

Chesse, dry. 

Col, m., neck-tie. 

Collet, m., man’s collar. 

Corps, m., undershirt. 

Couverture, f., cover, roof (toit rarely used). 

Creux, hollow, deep: un puits creux “a deep well.” 

Criature, f., woman (femme used only in the sense of “ wife’’). 

Culottes, f., trousers (pantalon understood but rarely used). 

Egouine, f., saw. 

Fleur, f., flower, flour, meal (farine rarely used): fleur de bié, 
wheat flour ; flewr de blé d’ Inde, “corn” meal ; fleur d’a- 
voine, oat meal, 

Fargure, f., liver( foie used in the expression huile de foie de morue), 

Galette, f., cake: galette de noce “ wedding cake.” 

Gazette, f., newspaper (journal rarely used). 

Gondendard, m., cross-cut saw. 

Guedelles, f., currants. 

Habillement, m., suit of clothes. 

Houle, f., wave. 

Itou, also, too (aussi rarely used). 

Jon, where (literally “there where :” iot is often pronounced 
iwou). 

Jaquette, f., night-gown. 

Jone, m., plain finger ring (bague, a ring with setting). 

Jongler, to let one’s mind dwell on something: j’ai jong/é 
toute la nuit “ I thought about it all night.” 

Lard, m., pork: lard frais, fresh pork ; lard boucané, bacon. 

Lave-mains, m., wash basin. 
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Lieux, m. plur., water-closet. 

Magasin, m., shop, store. 

Maringouin, m., mosquito. 

MWrnon, m., melon: m’non francais, musk-melon ; m’non d’eau, 
watermelon. 

Mouche 4 miel, f., honey bee. 

Moustique, f., black-fly of the Northern Lakes. 

Navot, m., rutabaga turnip. 

0 (on), pers. pron., we. 

Pare, m., pasture. 

Par-dessus, m., overshoes, overalls. 

Parole, f., word (mot rarely used). 

Pataque, f., potato: pataque sucrée, sweet potato. 

Pias’ (piastre), f., dollar. 

Poche, f., pocket, sack : poche d’avoine “ sack of oats.” 

Potager & diner, m., dinner pail. 

Profiter, to grow (speaking of living beings) : ’enjant profite 
“the child is growing rapidly.” 

Propeleur, m., steamboat. 

Quart, m., barrel. 

Quasiment, almost. 

Querir (pron. kri), in the sense of chercher; thus, j’ai &é 
querir for je suis allé chercher. 

Quindre, to hold (see above, among irregular verbs). 

Rabiole, f., turnip (see navot). 

Rester, to remain, live, dwell : il reste icite “he lives here.” 

Rétir, to fry: pataques réties, fried potatoes; rétir dans le 
fourneau, to roast, bake. 

Salade, f., lettuce. 

Sciote, m., buck-saw. 

Surtout, m., cut-away coat, Prince Albert coat. 

Tubleau, m., black-board (only image is used in the sense of 
“ picture ”’). 

Tarte, f., pie. 

Trempe, wet : Vherbe est trempe “ the grass is wet.” 

Valise, f., traveler’s trunk. 

E. C. HIts. 





XIV.—MICHAEL DRAYTON AS A DRAMATIST. 


Contemporary allusions to Drayton’s contact with the 
Elizabethan drama are not very numerous. We know that 
he had some contact; and during the year 1598 he did 
a great deal of dramatic work. In his Elegy to Reynolds 
(1627), wherein he speaks of “poets and poesie,” there are 
reminiscent suggestions of Marlowe, Nashe, Shakspere, Jonson, 
Chapman, and Beaumont. But the strain of this very poem 
seems to hint that his memory was more tenacious of epic 
and lyric associations. In 1598, Meres in his Pal/adis Tamia 
puts Drayton among the writers “best for tragedie,” along 
with Marlowe, Peele, Kyd, Shakspere, Chapman, Dekker, 
and Jonson.’ Drayton’s dramatic period paralleled the dra- 
matic incident called ‘The War of the Theatres.” Mr. Fleay 
finds Drayton in the current of this strife. Dr. Penniman, 
however, in his careful survey, does not associate Drayton 
with this dramatic contest.° 

How close Drayton was to Shakspere and Jonson is not 
known. He seems to have come to London about the time 
Shakspere left Stratford. Tradition tells us that Drayton 
was with Shakspere and Jonson at New Place just prior to 
the death of the great dramatist in 1616. Drayton was a 
patient of Dr. Hall, the son-in-law of Shakspere. Both 
Drayton and Jonson worked for Henslowe, but never in 
collaboration. Mr. Fleay asserts that Shakspere had an early 
companionship with Drayton in the Chamberlain’s company 
and that it terminated in a misunderstanding in 1597.4 This 
is mére conjecture. 

'Meres, Palladis Tamia, edited by Haslewood, 1815, Ancient Critical 
Essays, 11, p. 150. 

*Fleay, Life and Work of Shakespeare, 1886, p. 293. 

’Penniman, The War of the Theatres, Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania, 1897. 


*Fleay, Life of Shakespeare, p. 78. 
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Drayton’s name has heen associated with thirty-three plays. 
Twenty-four are positively attributed to him wholly or in 
part by Henslowe’s Diary.'| These we shall call the Hens- 
lowe group. Nine are conjecturally attributed to him, wholly 
or in part, by Mr. Fleay. These we shall call the Fleay 
group. 

So far as positive evidence is concerned, all is contained in 
the Diary. Outside of that, all is tradition or conjecture. 
Mr. Fleay has associated the following plays with the name of 
Drayton :—Sir Thomas More, The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 
some revision of the second and the third parts of Henry VJ, 
The Life and Death of Thomas Lord Cromwell, The London 
Prodigal, The Yorkshire Tragedy, the revision of Richard III, 
and the Induction of the Taming of the Shrew. 

The association of these plays with Drayton is based upon 
certain theories deduced by Mr. Fleay from a study of the 
Henslowe group. These theories have been followed to a 
greater or less degree by Mr. Elton.’ If the theories are not 
tenable, Drayton’s association with the plays falls with the 
theories. 

Drayton’s dramatic associations suggest many interesting 
topics. What was the relation of Henslowe to the Admiral’s 
men? What was the relation of an unattached writer oi the 
Popular School to the theatre? What was the financial value 
of an ephemeral drama? and what were the earnings of a 
dramatist of the Popular School for his pen work, as distinct 
from the receipts of an actor or a shareholder in a theatrical 
company? The writers of the Popular School were often 
very prolific. Dekker had forty years of productive activity. 


1 Diary of Philip Henslowe, edited by Collier for the Shakespeare Society, 
1845. 

*Fleay, Life and Work of Shakespeare, 1886. See Index, p. 361, and pp. 
27, 31, 41, 131, 158, 226. 

Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the Elizabethan Drama, 1891, vol. 1, pp. 
142, 151. 

‘Elton, Introduetion to Michael Drayton, Spenser Society Publications, 
1895, pp. 26, 27. 
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Heywood said himself that he had “either an entire hand or 
at least a main finger” in two hundred and twenty plays.' 
Rowley’s name is attached to fifty-five plays. Webster wrote 
seventeen. It becomes an interesting question as to what 
these plays were worth financially to their authors and 
collaborators. 

When we touch Drayton’s group, other interesting ques- 
tions are suggested. What in general was the relation of 
author and patron in Elizabethan England? Were dramatic 
writers really ashamed of their work? Did men of genius 
or of literary repute hesitate to labor in the drama? Upon 
some of these topics Drayton’s career may throw side-lights. 

As an appendix to this article there is a table of the 
Henslowe group of plays. From this table we learn that 
Drayton was concerned in at least twenty-four pieces. These 
twenty-four plays cost Henslowe £133, 9s, or an average of 
£5, 10s per play.? There is of course an element of error. 
I think we may safely state that six pounds in money was 
the average price. The Diary states this sum to have been 
the contract price for William Longsword, Mother Redcap, 
Henry I., Mad Man’s Morris, Hannibal and Hermes, Chance 
Medley. The three parts of the Civie Wars in France, 
Connan, and Wolsey, each cost six pounds. And when we 
have a full record of other plays, their price varies not much 
from this sum.* 

We notice also that most of this work was done by Drayton 
in 1598. He began late in 1597 with Mother Redcap. In 
this year we have seventeen plays. After this he seems to 
have given up dramatic work. During 1599 he has only 
three plays; in 1600, one play; in 1601, one play, and that 
upon a subject especially attractive to Drayton; and in 
1602 he is credited with two plays, one of them upon the 


1 Heywood, Introduction to The English Traveler. 
*Fleay, Chronicle, 1, p. 125. The price of Patient Grissell was £6. 
5 Henslowe, p. xxv, has additional figures on the price of plays. 
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popular theme of Julius Caesar. Drayton seldom went 
beyond Britain for his themes. 

During 1598, Drayton earned about forty pounds with his 
dramatic work. If we estimate the value of money as five 
times what it is to-day, we have the sum of one thousand 
dollars. The year before, Drayton had published his most 
popular and successful work, England’s Heroical Epistles. 
This was one of the great literary successes of the day. It 
must have yielded him some money. Hence, at this particu- 
lar period we find Drayton with many patrons, hosts of 
friends, a splendid literary reputation, and probably a fair 
income. Moreover, he must have been a very busy man. 
For, as we shall see farther on, he was engaged upon other 
literary ventures while he was working at the drama. 

Drayton’s own part in these twenty-four plays it is im- 
possible to determine, since nearly all of them have perished. 
He is credited as the sole author of the play Longsword or 
Longberd. He was to receive six pounds for it. We are not 
positive that these two names refer to the same play. I have 
regarded the entries as of one play upon which five pounds 
were paid. The play is not extant, and Henslowe has entered 
no record that it was ever completed. All the other plays 
were in collaboration. 

Drayton had eight collaborators. In 1598 he worked 
with Antony Munady, Thomas Dekker, Henry Chettle, and 
Robert Wilson, Jr. In 1599 and 1600, Richard Hathway 
joined in the production of Tudor and Constance. In 1601 
Wentworth Smith worked with him upon Wolsey. And as 
late as 1602 we find our author writing in partnership 
with Webster and Middleton. His associatton with Munady, 
Dekker, and Chettle began early and lasted long. Wilson 
does not appear after 1599. Mr. Fleay says this was Robert 
Wilson, Jr., who was buried at Cripplegate, November 20, 
1600. Of Wentworth Smith nothing is known outside of 
Henslowe’s Diary, and the only play in which any of this 
Smith’s work has come down to us is Heywood’s Royal King 
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and Loyal Subject. Hathway also is known only from the 
Diary. 

With these Henslowe plays as a starting point, some of 
Drayton’s biographers, notably Mr. Fleay, who is followed 
by Mr. Elton, indulge in speculations that invite study, 
They assert that about 1597 Drayton lost his patrons; for 
four or five years, from 1599 to 1602, he produced nothing 
for the press; he became very poor, and perforce associated 
with Philip Henslowe for the sake of bread and butter. 
That this is a period when Drayton seems to have been in 
financial distress. That after 1598 he wrote for another 
company in addition to Henslowe’s, and so we have the 
Fleay group of plays from his pen. That in 1602 he 
met Sir Walter Aston, and thereupon his prospects began to 
brighten and his fortunes to mend. Then he quit play-writ- 
ing, because it was to him a degradation. And because of 
this antipathy he never published any of his dramatic work. 
Let me quote at length from Mr. Fleay :— 

“Tn 1597 we reach a distinct epoch in Drayton’s career. 
He was at this time driven by necessity and the failure of his 
patron’s promises to write for the theatre. He continued to 
do so for five years; and not till after the accession of 
James, and his meeting with a new patron in Sir W. Aston, 
was he able to give up this, to him, unpalatable occupation. 

“Tt is specially to be noted that he, like Beaumont, never 
allowed his name to appear in print as an author for the 
stage. The only published play in which we positively know 
him to have been concerned (Sir John Oldcastle) bore on its 
title-page ‘by William Shakespeare.’ As no play by Monday, 
Wilson, or Hathway, his co-adjutors in this one, was ever 
attributed to Shakespeare, and as Drayton was the only one 
of the four ever connected with Shakespeare’s company of 
players, it becomes a matter of great interest to investigate 
what connexion Drayton may have had with other plays 
wrongly attributed by publishers or tradition to the great 
dramatist. For if this attribution of the Oldcastle play was 
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due to Drayton’s connexion with it, as it manifestly was, the 
same thing may have happened in cases hitherto unsuspected, 

“From the list of plays written for Henslowe many results 
follow, important for Drayton’s biography. It is evident 
from the smallness of the sums advanced in some instances 
that it was during this period that money was urgently needed 
by him. Moreover not one of these twenty-four plays was 
ever published with Drayton’s name attached to it, and only 
one published at all. He evidently regarded his connexion 
with the stage as a degradation. 

“A further examination of Henslowe’s list shows that of 
the twenty-four plays there given, eighteen were written in 
about a year, in 1598; while in the remaining four vears, 
1599-1603, during which Drayton continued to write for the 
stage he only assisted in producing six plays for Henslowe. 
It seems probable that during this time he must have been 
writing also for another company; he had to live, had lost 
his patronage from the Bedford family, and certainly pro- 
duced nothing for the press,” ! 

I quote also from Mr. Elton :— 

“ Drayton’s career from 1598 to the end of the reign is 
obscure. It is only known that despite his fame he was a 
theatrical hack, little patronised, poor, and co-operating with 
fourth-rate men. It is a barren and dejected chapter... . 
About Christmas, 1597, he first seems to have joined one of 
the needy syndicates dependent upon Henslowe.... This is 
a sorry record,” ? 

These opinions call for a study of the patronage of Drayton ; 
his literary work during his dramatic period; his poverty ; 
and his repugnance to the drama. 

The subject of the character and extent of the patronage 
extended to the Elizabethan authors has never been fully 
worked up. It offers a broad field for original investigation. 


' Fleay, Chronicles, 1, pp. 150, 151. 
* Elton, Introduction to Drayton, pp. 25, 26. 
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The practice of seeking a patron seems to have been quite 
general, and was founded on conditions that extend far back 
into the Middle Ages. Shakspere was exceptionally inde- 
pendent, yet even he enjvyed the favor of Southampton. 
Ben Jonson’s tributes to noble families are numerous and, in 
addition, he was always welcome at Court. His income came 
almost entirely from patronage. He told Drummond that 
“of his plays he never gained two hundred pounds.” ! 

It seems to have been necessary for a playwright to depend 
upon something extraneous for a livelihood.2 Hence many 
dramatic authors identified themselves with a theatre or its 
company. In the later period of his life Shakspere was 
earning above six hundred pounds a year in money of the 
period.’ This was largely due to the receipts of the theatre 
in which he was a large holder. 

It is difficult to estimate the money value of patronage and 
dedication. This latter was often inspired by gallantry, 
gratitude, or friendship. Sometimes dedicatory lines were 
written for a fee. Ward tells us that the ordinary fee for 
these complimentary efforts was forty shillings.‘ 

In the case of Drayton, it must not be forgotten that in 
1598 he had behind him a successful career as a poet. His 
pastorals, his sonnets, his legends, his epic of Mortimer, had 
all appeared. In 1597 he issued his Heroical Epistles, This 
was his most successful work. Edition after edition was 
called for by popular appreciation, And it was upon the 
completion of these Hpistles that he next began to work on 
the drama, At this moment his fortunes were very bright. 

Drayton was never without some patron to whom he might 
dedicate his newest work. In 1590 he offered the first out- 
pourings of his muse to Lady Devereux; and in 1630, forty 


' Jonson, Conversations with Drummond, printed for Shakespeare Society, 
1842, p. 35. 

? Ward, History of English Dramatic Literature, 1899, 1, 448. 

* Lee, Life of William Shakespeare, 1899, pp. 198, 204. 

* Ward, Dramatic Literature, 111, 256, note. 
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years later, he tendered his last work to Lord and Lady 
Dorset. Lady Dorset placed a monument to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey. During these forty years he had hosts 
of friends: many of them noble, whom he addressed once 
and again. These included the king, the princes of the royal 
blood, prominent and influential noblemen and their ladies, 
Queen Elizabeth I think he did not directly address, although 
his Eglogs contain the Song to Beta after the manner of 
Spenser’s Song to Eliza in the Shepherds’ Calendar. 

With some of these patrons Drayton was on terms of inti- 
mate association and manly dependence. This is notably true 
of the Gooderes, the Bedfords, and Sir Walter Aston. Drayton 
seems to have made friends and kept them long. His friend- 
ship for Anne Goodere lasted throughout his life. He was 
close to Aston from 1602 until long after the publication 
of Polyolbion. His association with Shakspere and Jonson 
seems to have covered a long period, and as late as 1627 he 
pays them a tribute in his elegy to Reynolds. His relations 
with Drummond, Wither, Browne, are all pleasant. So, too, 
with noble friends: he had many, he gave them many a 
tribute, and he was the recipient of many a bounty that he 
does not hesitate to acknowledge with a grateful pen. The 
idea that he lampooned the Countess of Bedford under the 
name of Selena in the eighth Eglog of the 1606 edition is 
wholly foreign to the character of the man as well as con- 
trary to the facts of his relation to her as his patroness,' 
Drayton frequently revised his work and changed his dedica- 
tions. This change may have been for no other purpose 
than freshness and contemporaneousness. 

The following statement of Drayton’s patrons from 1594 
to 1605 includes the author’s entire dramatic period. Our 
authorities for the facts are the bibliography at the end of 
Elton’s monograph ; Fleay’s Chronicle of the English Drama, 
vol. I, p. 138; and the Spenser Society's reprints of Drayton’s 
works :— 


‘Elton, Introduction to Drayton, p. 9. 
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1594, Matilda. Dedication to Mistress Lucie Harrington. 
Ideas Mirrour. Dedicatory sonnet to Sir Anthony Cooke. 

1595, Endimion and Phoebe. Dedicatory sonnet to Lucy, 
Countess of Bedford : 


“Great Lady, essence of my chiefest good.” 


1596, Mortimeriados. Stanzas and Sonnets to Countess of 
Bedford. Legends. Dedication in prose to Lucy of Bedford 
and in verse to Lady Anne Harrington. 

1597, England’s Heroical Epistles. Dedication to the Ear! 
and the Countess of Bedford. 

1598, Epistles, as above. 

1599, Epistles and Sonnets. Dedication and dedicatory verses 
as above. 

1600, Epistles and Sonnets, I cannot learn whether the 
dedication is missing here. But I gather from Mr. Fleay' 
that the sonnet to the Countess of Bedford is retained in the 
Sonnets. 

1602, Epistles and Sonnets. The dedication to the Epistles 
is here omitted; wherefore Mr. Fleay argues that Drayton 
broke with the Bedfords about 1601. This edition contains 
fifty-nine sunnets. I cannot learn positively whether the 
Bedford sonnet reappears in this issue; but I infer that it 
does for two reasons: First, Mr. Fleay does not speak of the 
omission.” Were the sonnet absent, he probably would have 
mentioned the fact. Secondly, Mr. Elton says* the verses 
are reproduced as before in 1600 and in 1599; and we learn 
from Mr. Fleay that the Bedford sonnet is in the edition 
of 1599.* 

1603, The Barrons Warres with the Epistles and the Sonnets. 
This volume is assigned to Ling, October 8, 1602. This 
edition contains sixty-nine sonnets. Mr. Fleay says tliat 
“in the October 8, 1602 edition the Bedford sonnet was 


1 Fleay, Chronicle, 1, p. 153. ? Fleay, Chronicle, 1, p. 153. 
3 Elton, Introduction, p. 72. * Ibid., p. 9. 
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permanently withdrawn.” This is wrong. Mr. Elton says 
the Bedford sonnet is in this edition. And the Spenser 
Society’s reprint of the 1605 edition contains the sonnet. 
Hence there is no omission to show a break between Drayton 
and Bedford. This 1603 edition is dedicated to Drayton’s 
new patron, Sir W. Aston. The dedication of Mortimeriados 
and Epistles to Bedford had been withdrawn and Aston’s 
name substituted. But Mortimeriados was now old and The 
Barons’ Wars was practically a new work. And the dedica- 
tion of the Epistles to Bedford had been repeated in 1598 and 
1599: while the tribute to Lady Bedford had not ceased in 
the sonnet. 

1603, To the Majestie of King James. A gratulatory poem. 

1604, The Owl. Dedicated to Sir W. Aston. A Paean 
Triumphall, to the Majestie of the King. Moyses in the Map 
of his Miracles, to Aston. 

1605. This year witnessed the publication of Drayton’s 
first great Anthology, reprinted in two volumes by the 
Spenser Society. The Barrons Warres has a dedicatory sonnet 
to Sir Walter Aston, “my most worthy patron.” Then 
follow the Epistles with prose dedications for each pair of 
letters. These prose dedications are warm in their acknowl- 
edgment of “ gracious favors to my unworthy selfe.”” Among 
the patrons with whom Drayton is still upon terms of inti- 
macy are “My very good Lord, Edward Earle of Bedford ;” 
“The excellent Lady, Lucie Countesse of Bedford ;” “The 
Vertuous Lady, the Lady Anne Harrington ;” “ My worthy 
and honored friend, Sir Walter Aston ;” “The Right Wor- 
shippful Sir Henry Goodere of Powlesworth, Knight ;” “The 
Virtuous Lady, the Lady Francis Goodere, wife to Sir Henry 
Goodere.” Then follow the Sonnets ; with particular sonnets 
to the King, to Sir Anthony Cooke, to Lady Harrington, and 
the familiar sonnet to Lady Bedford. 

From this long array of dedications, it is evident that it is 
the idlest conjecture to assume that Drayton had a rupture 
with the Bedfords or the Harringtons. Mr. Fleay’s infer- 
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ence that Drayton’s dramatic career was induced by poverty 
consequent upon the failure of his patron’s promises, has no 
basis in fact. It is singular that Mr. Elton should have been 
led to accept such an assumption. In 1605, we find Drayton 
on the warmest terms with his old friends, the Gooderes, the 
Harringtons, the Bedfords, and Sir Anthony Cooke. Also 
he has a new friend in Aston. It is to be noticed, moreover, 
that Drayton did most of his work for Henslowe in 1598, 
In this year his earnings from his plays were largest. But 
even Mr. Fleay does not suggest any lack of patronage at 
that date. 

In addition to loss of patrons, Mr. Fleay assumes that 
during the four years from 1599 to 1603 Drayton “ certainly 
produced nothing for the press.” 

An examination of Drayton’s literary work will be interest- 
ing in this connection. Our author was a voluminous writer, 
a tireless worker. At the same time he was a somewhat 
leisurely man. He was apt to set himself a huge task and 
ply it with steady industry until the end was attained. He 
seems never to have been idle; projecting new things and 
recasting old things made busy a long reach of life. 

From his coming to London, about 1587, to 1597 he had a 
period of great creative activity. In 1587 he wrote the 
dirge to Sidney, in 1591 the Harmony of the Church. Then 
follow in chronological order the pastorals, the sonnets, 
Endimion and Phoebe, Mortimeriados, until the period culmi- 
nated in the magnificent epic success, England’s Heroical 
Epistles. During this period of ten years, Drayton’s work 
was almost exclusively creative. He revised and republished 
almost nothing. Piers Gaveston and Matilda (1593-4) were 
reissued in 1596 to make a trilogy of legends with Robert of 
Normandy. This was the only republication. In view 
of the common assertion that Drayton was always refiling 
and polishing, the wholly original character of the work of 
this decade suggests a new conception of Drayton’s mastery 
of his art. 
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Next comes the period from 1597 to 1605. This was 
almost wholly a period of reconstructing and recasting his 
former work. The only important creative attempt was 
his dramas. He wrote two poems to James, very unim- 
portant. But the period was one of great literary activity. 
The sedulous filing, the wholesale recasting, the indefatigable 
labor given to the perfecting of his work, all show Drayton 
as a model for our own age, whose feat is to make a list of 
the best hundred books that have been written and published 
during the current fortnight. Drayton’s creative period had 
been crowned by the Heroical Epistles. These were his chief 
work, very popular, and the consummation of the activity 
and aspiration of a decade. Edition after edition was de- 
manded. As Drayton satisfied this popular demand by 
repeated issues, he also revised and republished his earlier 
works. The sonnets reappeared in 1599, 1600, 1602, 1603, 
and 1605; and in each issue the changes were many and 
important. The epistles were reissued, “newly enlarged 
and corrected,” in 1598, 1599, 1600, 1602, 1603, and 1605. 
The work put upon Mortimeriados was remarkable. Drayton 
was dissatisfied with the poem both as to form and content. 
“As at first the dignitie of the thing was the motive of the 
doing, so the cause of this my second greater labour was 
the insufficient handling of the firste.’ Mortimeriados had 
been written in the rime-royal of the Mirror for Magistrates— 
a book that Drayton was very familiar with and to wiiose 
1610 edition he made a contribution. Dissatisfied with this 
stanza, he recast the entire poem into Ariosto’s olffava rima 
and renamed it The Barrons Warres. This work of revision 
must have equaled that of the original effort. In his preface 
he remarks that “it were more than boldness to venter on so 
noble an argument without leisure and studie competent.” 
The new volume appeared in 1603. Hence from 1599 to 
1603, the period in which Mr. Fleay says Drayton produced 
nothing for the press, there were issued at least three “ newly 
enlarged and corrected” editions of the Sonnets and the 

4 
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Epistles; the Barrons Warres was written, and in 1603 it 
appeared with another edition of both the Sonnets and 
Epistles. During 1598, he was at work upon eighteen 
dramas ; and Meres tells us that in 1598 “ Michael Drayton 
is now penning in English verse a poem called Polyolbion.” ! 
All Drayton’s work upon his new editions must have been 
done after 1598, for that year was crowded with the drama, 
Nor must we overlook the half-dozen dramas that Drayton 
assisted in during 1599 to 1602. In 1605 appeared Drayton’s 
great anthology. This volume was carefully edited ; it has a 
new dedication to Aston; each pair of Epistles has a dedi- 
catory preface, and there are also inserted many commendatory 
poems from other pens. The labor necessary to prepare this 
for the press must have been considerable. Drayton’s work 
easily lends itself to division and classification. Until 1597 
we have his first creative period. This culminated in his 
magnificent effort, England’s Heroical Epistles. The next 
eight years are his first reproductive period. This culmi- 
nated in the great anthology of 1605. Its finest single 
product is The Barrons Warres, But the most significant 
product of this period is Drayton’s drama. This dramatic 
work was a literary failure, and Drayton probably learned 
his limitations. From 1605 until 1612 there is a second 
creative period. Here the original work consists of the Odes, 
the Legend of Cromwell that was included in the Higgins’ 
edition of A Mirror for Magistrates, and the great Polyolbion 
of 1612. A second reproductive period is then closed with 
the folio of 1619. This folio appears midway between those 
of his two friends, Jonson and Shakspere. After 1620, 
Drayton’s third creative period employs him until his death. 
Here is his Caroline work, worthy of special study in itself. 

Of all these five periods, the first reproductive term from 
1597 to 1605 was one of his busiest and most important. 
Here are his great epic successes and his great dramatic 


1 Meres, Palladis Tumia, ed. Haslewood, 11, p. 151. 
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failure. He shows himself to be a Spenserian in both these 
literary modes. 

As another theme for study, let us look at Drayton’s 
environment with Henslowe. 

From late in 1597 to the middle of 1602, Drayton received 
from Henslowe, on a liberal estimate, the sum of fifty-two 
pounds. The usually accepted ratio of the values of money 
then and now is five to one: hence, in our money, Drayton’s 
dramatic earnings for this period of five years was £260 or 
$1,300. This is an average income of $260 a year—certainly 
not large. But of these earnings, a thousand dollars were 
the receipts for the year 1598 alone. This was his prolific 
year in the drama. After this year’s experimental work, he 
turned to his earlier work and revised it for his edition 
of 1605. 

Drayton’s period with Henslowe is interesting to the 
student of the Elizabethan drama. Henslowe himself is an 
interesting character. He was a keen business man and a 
successful money-maker. His career was checkered ; his 
businesses various. In early life he was a dyer}; later, a 
dealer in wood ; still later, a pawn-broker. When Drayton 
met him, he seems to have been the banker or financial 
manager of a very successful theatre and a very successful 
dramatic company at whose head was the famous actor 
Allyn. Henslowe seems to have financed the company, made 
money for himself and also for the members of the troupe. 
While a good business man, he seems also to have been 
not unsympathetic in his dealings with author and actor ; 
appreciative of a successful play and of a successful perform- 
ance. When the occasion justified the outlay, he spared no 
money to make a play successful. ‘The expenditures upon 
the Wolsey plays illustrate the point.! He had the task of 
managing the money affairs of a group of men to whom the 
real value of money was unknown. He and Allyn ran 


'Henslowe, pp. 195, 196, 197, 198. 
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the Rose; built the Fortune; organized and directed a 
successful company of actors; and supplied the necessities 
of a group of authors, some of whom were improvident and 
reckless in their expenditures. Elizabethan literature is full 
of personalities, but I have not met any contemporary 
lampoon, sarcasm, or harsh criticism against this financial 
backer of the Admiral’s men.’ 

Mr. Fleay has drawn a comparison between two dramatic 
and financial methods :*—“ During Shakspere’s career, we 
know of only some two dozen plays having been produced by 
his ‘ fellows,’ in addition to the three dozen included in his 
works; and of these about two-fifths are anonymous and 
have been, at some time or other, ascribed in whole or in 
part to the great master. It is evident that he had the 
management of the playwriting for his house pretty nearly 
in his own hands, and that his method was the polar opposite 
to that of which we know most, viz., Henslowe’s. While 
the latter employed twelve poets in a year, who produced 
for the Admiral’s Men a new play every fortnight or so, the 
Chamberlain’s Company depended almost entirely on two 
poets at a time and produced not more than four new plays 
a year. Hence the explanation of the vastly higher character 
of the Globe plays as compared with the Fortune: hence, 
also, the explanation of the small pay and needy condition of 
the latter, and their jealousy of the rapid advancement in 
wealth and position of Shakspere, who had virtually a 
monopoly of play-providing for his Company.” 

This assumption of Mr. Fleay’s is hardly fair. The 
difference was one of genius and personal ability rather than 
one of method. Nor are we sure that, outside of Shakspere’s 
own work, there was a “vastly higher character of the 
Globe plays as compared with the Fortune.”* The Shoe- 


1The notion that Henslowe was a hard, grasping pawn-broker of plays 
does not seem to be held by Mr. Ordish. V. his Early London Theatres, 
p- 148. 

2 Fleay, Shakespeare, p. 284. 5 Fleay, Chronicle, 1, p. 124. 
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maker’s Holiday, Patient Grissell, and Fortunatus were played 
by the Admiral’s Men: whereas Satiromastix was a Globe 
play; and The London Prodigal, The Yorkshire Tragedy, 
Pericies, Lord Cromwell were all written for the Globe. As 
to the small pay and needy condition of the Fortune’s Men, 
we must remember that Allyn was an actor here; and we 
have just seen that while actively engaged with Henslowe in 
1598, Drayton was not in needy condition. Nor have we 
learned that Jonson, Drayton, Dekker, Webster, Allyn, were 
jealous of the advance of Shakspere. All this is part of 
the cumulative error gathered around Drayton’s dramatic 
career. The owners of the Globe and the owners of the 
Fortune both made money. Both theatres developed talent. 
And Shakspere’s success depended, not upon his method, but 
upon a rare genius combined with an aptitude for the practi- 
cal concerns of life. If, correspondent to the Diary of 
Henslowe, we had the account-books of the Globe theatre, 
we should know more of the financial condition of those 
associated with the Globe. 

Another element of the cumulative error that has gathered 
around Drayton’s dramatic work is an incautious statement 
by Mr. Elton that Drayton coéperated with “ fourth-rate 
men.”' This statement is hardly true in fact; certainly not 
in inference. Some of these collaborators may have been 
only hack-writers, Perhaps we do not know: our informa- 
tion is scanty. Certainly Dekker, Webster, and Middleton 
are not to be put into a fourth-rate class. Whatever may 
have been Thomas Dekker’s private fortunes or misfortunes, 
the author of Fertunatus or of the lyric Sweet Content will 
not be rated very low in the scale of talent or even of genius. 
Nor does The Duchess of Malfi place Webster at the bottom 
of the list of Elizabethan dramatists. 

Among the authors that sought service with Henslowe, we 
do not find Shakspere, Fletcher, or Beaumont. But we do 


1 Elton, Introduction, p. 26. 
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find a group of men that may be divided into two classes, 
In the first we may place Jonson, Drayton, Webster, Middleton, 
Chapman, Heywood, Rowley. These men were successful, 
talented, popular. They were authors of some of the greatest 
dramas, epics, and lyrics, that have enriched English literature. 
They were influential men in their day ; literary dictators of 
their times; and, when they died, they were respected and 
loved, and the memories of some of them are preserved in 
Westminster Abbey. In 1598 some of these men were young 
and were seeking a career with Henslowe, somewhat as a 
modern author seeks a publisher. Chapman was the oldest 
of the group; he was born in 1558 and had reached the age of 
forty. Drayton had not yet touched thirty-five. Heywood 
and Jonson were passing only twenty-six ; and Rowley was 
still in his teens.’ 

A second class may be formed with such names as Dekker, 
Chettle, Hathaway, Mundy. These men are obscure, or 
mediocre, or enemies to themselves. By virtue of his genius, 


Dekker should be put into our first class. But because his 
rare gifts were not accompanied by a tough moral fibre or 
a strong will, he continually thwarted his own ambitions. 
Some of the entries in the diary suggest unfortunate pictures :°— 


‘** Leat unto Thomas Downton, 
the 30 of Jenewary 1598 to 
descarge Thomas Dickers 
frome the areaste of my 
lord Chamberlens men. 

I saye lent... . 3£ 10s.” 


Here is one of Dekker’s escapades. Poor Chettle was con- 


Birth-year, Age in 1598. 

NIUE, ‘a seccne sccconene pecnsensconicarens 1558 
1564 

1572 

. 1572 

1585 

1562 

1567 


? Henslowe, p. 143. 
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tinually in debt." Sometimes a fellow-author had to engage 
his word for the completion of Chettle’s promised task. At 
one time Henslowe’s entry shows Chettle’s indebtedness to be 
£8 9s: this is more than the average price for a play. And 
finally there is the following record :?— 


“Lent unto Thomas Downton 
the xvii of Janewary 1598, to lend 
unto harey chettell, to paye 
his charges in the Marshall— 
sey, the some of... . xxxs.” 


Harry Porter binds himself to serve only Henslowe. Chap- 
man and Bird acknowledge a large indebtedness.’ We cannot 
tell whether these loans are made by Henslowe personally or 
by Henslowe as agent for the Company: probably the latter. 

Within this group of genius and mediocrity, of thrift and 
unthrifi, Michael Drayton is an important figure. He had 
hosts of friends and noble patrons. His literary reputation 
was at its zenith. Meres speaks of him in laudatory strains.‘ 
During the year 1598 his earnings were considerable. We 
have many a record of sums paid to him; but no record that 
suggests improvidence or poverty. An examination of the 
entire list of his plays shows that eight of them were paid 
for not in instalments, but each in one sum: Caesar’s Fall, 
£5; Two Harpies, £3; Owen Tudor, £4; Oldcastle, parts I 
and II, £14; Civil Wars in France, three parts, each £6; 
Chance Medley in two payments. But Drayton’s share of 
35s was paid to him in one entry after the other collaborators 
had been paid. Most of the other dramas were paid for in 
two or three instalments. Hannibal and Hermes ; or, Worse 
Afeard than Hurt took seven payments for its two parts. 
Richard Cordelions Funeral was paid in very small sums to 
Wilson, Chettle, and Mundy; but Drayton’s share of thirty 
shillings was paid in one sum. In the case of Earl Godwin, 


1 Ibid., pp. 126, 127, 134. * Henslowe, p. 141. 
® Ibid., pp. 146, 190, 191. *Meres, Palladis Tamia, ed. Haslewood. 
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Drayton draws the small sum of ten shillings for himself, 
This is the only instance of a small personal remittance. In 
the case of the play in which he had no collaborators, Long- 
sword or Longberd, he receives the money in two payments: 
In all this record we find nothing to justify Elton’s Jeremiad : ' 

“The entries show the wretched haste and poverty of the 
authors to whom Henslowe through his agent doles out ten 
or twenty shillings. We find Drayton receiving these sums 
on loan, doubtless secured upon work yet unwritten. And 
we find him at least on one occasion taking the lion’s share 
of the pittance (Godwin, Pt. IT).” 

This strain of Elton’s has no justification. Drayton re- 
ceived these sums not so much for “ work yet unwritten ” as 
for work done. Many of the entries read “in full payment 
of a booke.” Nor is there anywhere in Henslowe an entry 
of debt due from Drayton. Six pounds for a play was not a 
“ pittance:” it seems to have been the market price. And 
as to Drayton’s taking the “lion’s share,” he probably took 
what he had earned by a lion’s share of the work. For the 
second part of Godwin he received two pounds, not thirty 
shillings: and in about ten of the dramas he received almost 
half of the entire sum paid for the play.? The whole record 
presents a picture of a talented, hard-working, and prosperous 
man. Drayton’s standing with Henslowe was so good that 
in at least two instances he was accepted as sponsor for his 
less fortunate brothers in the craft.’ There were some unfortu- 
nates working for Henslowe. Haughton was in the Clink 
and Nashe was in the Flete. Gabriel Spenser became deeply 
involved. But Drayton was not in this class. Perhaps 
many a publishing house in its relations to our authors might 
produce a record such as we find in Henslowe’s Diary. 
Edgar Allan Poe and James Russell Lowell both worked 
upon Graham’s Magazine in Philadelphia: this fact does not 
prove that Lowell was intemperate in his cups. 


1 Elton, Introduction, p. 27. 
* See table in Appendix. 5 Henslowe, pp. 131, 98, 114, 166. 
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We have noted Mr. Fleay’s explanation of Drayton’s 
entrance in the dramatic field.' “‘ He was in 1597 driven by 
necessity and the failure of his patrons’ promises to write 
for the theatre. He had to live, he had lost his patronage 
from the Bedford family, and certainly produced nothing for 
the press.” We have shown that these contentions by Mr. 
Fleay are not tenable. The question then very naturally 
recurs. Why did Drayton write dramas? 

The answer to this is twofold. He was induced to try 
dramatic work, first, by the influences around him; and, 
secondly, by the constitution of his mind. These two things 
are somewhat reciprocal. 

The theatre, as an institution of society, had become very 
influential. The theatres were occupied by several success- 
ful companies of actors. The Chamberlain’s Men and the 
Admiral’s Men especially were drawing the attention of 
ambitious youths eager for a career. Hence many authors 
were turning to the career of the actor and to the theatres as 
an outlet for their pen-products, much as aspiring young 
authors turn to periodicals and magazines to-day. And, 
furthermore, the theatre offered a price for the pen of a 
successful writer, just as to-day a periodical or magazine bids 
for a successful novelist or story-teller. On this general 
theme, Brandes remarks:* “Every Englishman of talent 
in Elizabeth’s time could write a tolerable play, just as 
every second Greek in the age of Pericles could model a 
tolerable statue, or as every European of to-day can write 
a passable newspaper article. Between 1557 and 1616 there 
were forty noteworthy and two hundred and thirty-three 
inferior English poets who issued works in epic or lyric 
form ; yet the characteristic of the period was the immense 
rush of productivity in the direction of dramatic art. The 
Englishmen of that time were born dramatists, as the Greeks 

1 Fleay, Chronicle, 1, 150. 


*Georg Brandes, William Shakspere, published by Heineman of London, 
1898, 1, p. 128, 
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were born sculptors, and as we hapless moderns are born 
journalists. The Greek with an inborn sense of form had 
constant opportunities for observing the nude human body 
and admiring its beauty. If he saw a man ploughing a 
field, he received a hundred impressions and ideas as to the 
play of the muscles in the naked leg. The modern Euro- 
pean possesses a certain command of language, is practical in 
argument, has a knack of putting thoughts and events into 
words, and is finally a confirmed newspaper reader—al] 
characteristics which make for the multiplication of news- 
paper articles. The Englishman of that day was keenly 
observant of human destinies and of passions which revelled 
in the brief freedom of the Renascence. Life itself was 
dramatic; as in Greece it was plastic; as in our day it is 
journalistic, photographic—that is to say, striving in vain 
to give permanence to formless and everyday events and 
thoughts.” 

We may say, then, that it was natural for Drayton to 
essay the drama because of his environment. But, secondly, 
it was logical for Drayton not only to write dramas but to 
write them just when he did. Earlier in our study we have 
remarked that Drayton attempted every literary vogue. The 
pastoral, the sonnet, the patriotic epic, the song, and then 
the drama; all forms were his. Nor must we overlook a 
very prominent trait of our author: a trait so characteristic 
that he may be dubbed the tardy Drayton. He seldom 
ventured upon a new literary mode until some one had paved 
the way for him. In 1597-8 the drama was a successful 
literary form that well might invite our author. While this 
was true of the general drama, it was essentially true of a 
certain development of the drama that must have appealed 
irresistibly to Drayton upon the success of his epic form in 
the Heroical Epistles. I refer to the Chronicle play. 

Professor Schelling’s latest volume,' The English Chronicle 
Play, gives us for the first time a view of this great patriotic 


1 Felix E. Schelling, The English Chronicle Play, 1902. 
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literature. The Heroical Epistles appeared at the time when 
interest in the great chronicle dramas was culminating. 
Shakspere’s historical plays parallel Drayton’s first creative 
period with Henry VI in 1592 to Henry IV in 1597-8 and 
Henry Vin 1599. When he finished his great chronicle epic, 
what more natural than that the “tardy” Drayton should 
now venture upon a chronicle in dramatic form? And an 
examination of this Henslowe group of plays shows that 
this is exactly what was done. We can only conjecture as 
to the content of Drayton’s plays. Their titles however 
assure us of the correctness of our conclusions. He began 
with the Chronicle theme of William Longsword; and at 
least fifteen of this group of plays are on historical subjects : 
William Longsword, Owen Tudor, Henry I., Wolsey, the two 
parts of Godwin, Richard, the three parts of the Civil Wars, 
Connan, the two parts of Oldcastle, Piers of Exton, and Piers 
of Winchester, Drayton was thoroughly patriotic. He touches 
this note in his early pastorals where he chants his refrain to 
Beta ; he reproduces it in his sonnets ; it is the burden of his 
legends, epistles, and Barons’ Wars; it is continued in his 
odes of 1606; and his great spirit rises into loyal rapture all 
through his Polyolbion, wherein he sings the entire line of 
heroes and sovereigns down to Elizabeth. And this is the 
spirit that largely permeates his dramatic themes. 

Another question that arises in connection with this study 
is, why did Drayton not publish his plays ? 

Of these twenty-four plays in the Henslowe group, there 
has come down to us only one. This is an edition of the 
first part of Sir John Oldcastle, an edition probably pirated 
by Pavier in 1600, and issued under the name of Shakspere. 
The same year, Pavier issued another edition without Shak- 
spere’s name: Mr. Elton takes the opposite view as to the 
succession of these editions.' As far as we know, this is the 
only play of the group that was ever published. Hence 
the natural question, why were they not published ? 


‘ Elton, Introduction, p. 73. 
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Mr. Fleay gives av explanation in the passage that has 
been previously quoted :' “Moreover not one of these twenty- 
four plays was ever published with Drayton’s name attached 
to it, and only one published at all. He evidently regarded 
his connection with the stage as a degradation.” 

Any answer that is advanced to this question concerning 
Drayton will probably be insufficient. Because of our lack 
of knowledge a reply can be only a conjectural opinion. To 
me, Mr. Fleay’s reply is very unsatisfactory. Not only is it 
a presumption without proof; but it assumes a social condi- 
tion that is too frequently asserted without controversial 
comment. There has been published no adequate or specific 
study of the social status of an Elizabethan playwright or 
actor.’ Perhaps a scholarly investigation of the theme might 
modify our modern point of view in regard to it. It is a 
common statement that the Elizabethan dramatist, actor, 
theatre, were all in social and moral ill-repute. If a reputa- 
ble man worked as a playwright, he tried to conceal his 
connection with the work. This has been the source of an 
argument in favor of the Baconian authorship of Shakspere’s 
plays. Mr. Fleay cites Beaumont as one that never allowed 
his name to appear in print in connection with his dramas.’ 
Other biographers represent Beaumont, after his marriage, 
retiring to his country home because ‘of social risk from 
connection with the theatre. Mr. Halliwell-Phillips states 
the case thus :*—“ It must be borne in mind that actors then 
occupied an inferior position in society and that in many 
quarters even the vocation of a dramatic writer was con- 
sidered scarcely respectable. The intelligent appreciation of 
genius by individuals was not sufficient to neutralize in these 


1 Fleay, Chronicle, 1, p. 150. John R. Macarthur of Chicago University 
is now, 1903, editing The Play of Sir John Oldcastle. 

? Dr. Morris W. Croll, lately a Fellow at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has an unpublished paper on this general subject. 

5 Fleay, Chronicle, 11, p. 150. 

‘ Halliwell-Phillips, Outlines of the Lise of Shakespeare, 1898, 1, p. v. 
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matters the effect of public opinion and the animosity of the 
religious world.” 

Without many specific facts to justify his conclusions, Mr. 
Georg Brandes has scattered throughout his two volumes 
upon Shakspere a sentiment somewhat similar to the above. 
He says:' “In the view of the time, theatrical productions 
as a whole were not classed as literature. It was regarded as 
dishonorable for a man to sell his work first to a theatre and 
then to a bookseller. We know how much ridicule Ben 
Jonson incurred when first among English poets he, in 1616, 
published his plays in a folio.” And again we quote: “We 
learn from the sonnets to what a degree Shakspere was 
oppressed and tormented by his sense of the contempt in 
which the actor’s calling was held. The scorn of ancient 
Rome for the mountebank, the horror of ancient Judea for 
whoever disguised himself in the garments of the other sex, 
and finally the age-old hatred of Christianity for theatres and 
all the temptations that follow in their train—all these 


thoughts had been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and, as Puritanism grew in strength and gained the 
upper hand, had begotten a contemptuous tone of public 
opinion under which so sensitive a nature as Shakspere’s 


could not but suffer keenly.” Mr. Brandes then gives a 


rather fantastic interpretation of many sonnet-expressions to 
show why the great dramatist complained of being “in dis- 
grace with fortune and men’s eyes.” 

In this same spirit, Mr. Ward quotes Drayton’s line to 


Shakspere 
‘fone that traffiqued with the stage” 


as having a half-contemptuous turn.° 

To such an extreme has this sentiment been repeated 
without investigation, that Mr. Warton not only speaks of 
players and theatres as being held in low estimation, but 


‘Brandes, William Shakespeare, 1, p. 25. 
* Brandes, 1, p. 347. 5 Ward, Dramatic Literature, 1, p. 500. 
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puts the poets into the same class.’ He says, “John Hey- 
wood died at Mechlin in Brabant about the year 1577. He 
was inflexibly attached to the Catholic cause and, on the 
death of Queen Mary, quitted the kingdom. Antony Wood 
remarked with his usual acrimony that it was a matter of 
wonder with many that considering the great and usual want 
of principle in the profession, a poet should become a volun- 
tary exile for the sake of religion.” 

In contradiction to all this, other modern critics sometimes 
take an opposite view.’ In his Oudlines, Mr. Halliwell-Phillips 
states that literature was almost the only passport of the lower 
and middle classes to the nobility. As to any argument thiat 
may be based upon Shakspere’s sonnets, Mr. Sidney Lee says 
that if any self-reproach or fortune-chiding may be drawn 
from them, this “only reflected an evanescent mood. His 
interest in all that touched the efficiency of his profession was 
permanently active. He was a keen critic of actors’ elocution, 
and in Hamlet shrewdly denounced their common failings, but 
clearly and hopefully pointed out the road to improvement. 
His highest ambitions lay, it is trae, elsewhere than in acting, 
and at an early period of his theatrical career he undertook, 
with triumphant success, the labors of a playwright. But he 
pursued the profession of an actor loyally and uninterruptedly 
until he resigned all connection with the theatre within a few 
years of his death.” 

This whole subject has not yet been satisfactorily treated. 
It offers an interesting field for investigation. These various 
opinions as to the social status of the dramatist may be only 
an inheritance from careless or prejudiced writers. A very 
superficial glance at the period gives some rather startling 
facts. Shakspere died a very influential citizen of Stratford 


Thomas Warton, History of English Poetry, edition of Hazlitt, 1871, tv, 
p. 88. 

? Ward, Dramatic Literature, u1, pp. 236, 248, 249. Brandes, William 
Shakespeare, 1, p. 263. Halliwell-Phillips, Outlines, 1, pp. 105, 262. Lee, 
William Shakespeare, p. 45. 
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and was buried in the chancel of his village church. Ben 
Jonson narrowly escaped knighthood; and he and Michael 
Drayton were both immortalized in Westminster Abbey. 
John Fletcher was the son of a bishop. Jobn Lyly was a 
University man and in favor at Court. Edward Allyn 
became the son-in-law of Dr. John Donne of St. Paul’s. 
Allyn died wealthy and to-day Dulwich College is his monu- 
ment. Richard Burbage was a large property holder: his 
portrait still hangs in Dulwich. 

In his life of Shakspere Mr. Halliwell-Phillips' gives 
a very significant passage. It is a quotation from “The 
Annales or General Chronicle of England, begun first by 
maister John Stowe and after him continued and augmented 
with matters forreyn and domestique, auncient and moderne, 
unto the ende of this present yeere, 1614, by Edmond Howes, 
gentleman.” The passage cites the English poets. Its sig- 
nificance is based on the fact that these are not men socially 
“off-color,” but knights, esquires, and gentlemen. Howes 
says: “Our moderne and present excellent poets, which 
worthely florish in their owne workes, and all of them in my 
owne knowledge, lived togeather in this Queenes raigne ; 
according to their priorities, as neere as I could, I have 
orderly set downe.” Then follows a long list from Gascoigne 
to Wither. Among them we notice Sir Edward Dyer, 
knight; Edmond Spenser, esquire; Sir Philip Sidney, knight ; 
Sir John Harrington, knight; Sir Francis Bacon, knight ; 
Sir John Davie, knight; Master John Lillie, gentleman ; 
Maister George Chapman, gentleman ; M. Willi. Shakspere, 
gentleman; Michael Drayton, esquire of the bath; M. 
Christopher Marlo, gentleman; M. Benjamine Johnson, 
gentleman; Master Thomas Deckers, gentleman; M. John 
Flecher, gentleman. A long list of literary and dramatic 
names that seem, by this contemporary notice, to have been 
held in esteem, although they occupied every grade of social 


* Halliwell-Phillips, Outlines, u, p. 155. 
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and civil position, from Fletcher, the son of a bishop, to 
Marlowe, the son of a shoemaker; from Dekker in the Fleet 
to Bacon in the Court. 

We repeat, this entire subject of the social ill-repute of 
dramatists awaits the investigator. Our meagre glance at it 
encourages us in the belief that Mr. Fleay is not justified in 
assuming that Drayton was ashamed of his connection with 
the theatre, or thought his dramatic work a degradation. It 
is hard to conceive of Michael Drayton, sober, staid, digni- 
fied, respectable, literary, well-connected, with hosts of friends, 
a great poet, with no dissipated habits,—it is hard to conceive 
of such a man hanging about a place of which he was ashamed ; 
resorting to a haunt of low repute in order to earn a meal; 
drawing his hat down over his eyes that recognition might 
not be followed by ostracism. Drayton’s life was very quiet. 
He loved his friends and counted among them some of the 
chief poets and most learned scholars of his time. He did 
not feel degraded by association with the drama. On the 
contrary, his connection with the drama is part of the cumu- 
lative evidence that points to the respectability and influence 
of the career. It is a nice question as to just what consti- 
tuted “society” and “social position” in Elizabethan London. 
Here was a cosmopolitan city of some 150,000 people. Its 
interests were national and world-wide. Men of every class 
thronged here and each class must have formed its own social 
circle. No doubt there was a class opposed to the theatre: 
so there is to-day. This modern class still arraigns the work 
of the man of original genius, be his name Shakspere or 
Kipling. Perhaps all artists whose mode of life and thought 
are outside the conventional pale become isolated. 

But even if it were true that Drayton was ashamed of his 
dramas, this fact would not account for the absence of their 
publication. These plays were written in collaboration. 
Dekker continually published, yet he did not put these plays 
into print. This is also true of Webster and Middleton. 
Some other explanation must therefore be sought. 
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In Collier’s edition of Henslowe’s Diary there is a hint as 
to why these plays were not published.’ We have “A note 
of all suche bookes as belong to the Stocke, and such as I 
have bought since the 3d of March 1598.” Then follows a 
list of twenty-nine plays, among which are the following of 
Drayton’s group: Black Batman, Read Cappe, Goodwine, 
2 p. black Battman, 2 pt. of Goodwine, Mad mans morris, 
Perce of Winchester. This appendix is made up of very 
many entries. Mr. Collier’ explains that “all these inven- 
tories, &c., were taken in the Spring of 1598-9, and we may 
presume that they were made out in order to ascertain the 
stock of the Company of Lord Nottingham’s Players in 
apparel, properties, and plays, before their removal from the 
Rose on the Bankside to the new theatre, the Fortune, in 
Golding Lane, Cripplegate.” 

We are at liberty, then, to gather from these inventories 
that Drayton’s plays did not belong to Drayton, nor to the 
collaborators, nor to Henslowe, himself; but to the Company 
that had in charge the destines of the Rose and the Fortune 
theatre. Hence the matter of publishing was wholly out of 
Drayton’s hands. 

Again we find in the Diary this entry:* ‘ Lent unto 
Robert Shaw, the 18 of marche 1599, to geve unto the 
printer, to staye the printing of patient gresell, the some of 

. xxxxs.” Upon this Mr. Collier speaks as follows : ‘ 
“No doubt it was thought that the printing of Patient Grissell 
would be injurious to the receipts of the theatre: a printer, 
who had obtained a copy of it, in March 1599, was therefore 
to be induced to relinquish the design of publishing the play 
by a present of 40s. This single fact, without adverting to 
others, will account for the very few plays that have come 
down to us in printed form, compared with the immense 
number written and irretrievably lost.” 


' Henslowe, p. 276. 2 Ibid., pp. xiii, xxxiv. 
5 Henslowe, p. 167. 4 Ibid., p. xxv. 
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Therefore, without any wild speculation, we have an expla- 
nation why Drayton’s plays were not published when he 
issued his anthology of 1605. The plays were not his, 
When this 1605 edition was preparing, the plays were still 
in use at the Fortune theatre. 

But we have not here an explanation of why the plays 
may not have appeared in the 1619 folio. Shakspere’s plays 
were not issued by himself; but they were published in 1623, 
And if Drayton had desired a precedent for inserting his 
plays in the folio of 1619, it was to be found in the plays that 
appeared in Ben Jonson’s folio of 1616. Why did not 
Drayton’s dramas appear in 1619, long after they probably 
had ceased to be called for upon the stage ? 

Outside of any consideration of the claims of other collabo- 
rators, my answer is that these dramas were not worth 
publishing. His definitive folio contained his best work, 
carefully polished. His dramas were not of sufficient excel- 
lence to warrant a place therein. This judgment of mine is 
mere conjecture: it cannot be otherwise, for Drayton’s dramas 
are not with us. But this conjecture is based upon our esti- 
mate of Drayton’s characteristics as an author. 

Michael Drayton was a Spenserian. Spenser stands as a 
great undramatic poet in a dramatic age. Spenser is said to 
have composed nine comedies; but these, like Drayton’s 
plays, are lost. The quality of his genius was apart from 
the dramatic temper of his great contemporaries. This lack 
in Spenser is tersely put by Prof. Beers :'—“ Neither Spenser 
nor Pope satisfy long. We weary in time of the absence of 
passion and intensity in Spenser, his lack of dramatic power, 
the want of actuality in his picture of life, the want of brief 
energy and nerve in his style; just as we weary of Pope’s 
inadequate sense of beauty.” 

A fine summary ef the manner of Spenser is given by 
Prof. Schelling :*—“ What may be called the manner of 


1 Beers, History of English Romanticism, 1899, p. 78. 
* Schelling, Seventeenth Century Lyrics, 1899, p. xv. 
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Spenser (i. ¢., Spenser’s way of imitating and interpreting 
nature artistically by means of poetic expression) may be 
summarized as consisting of sensuous love of beauty com- 
bined with a power of elaborated pictorial representation, a 
use of classical imagery for decorative effect, a fondness for 
melody, a flowing sweetness, naturalness and continuousness 
of diction amounting to diffuseness at times, the diffuseness of 
a fragrant, beautiful, flowering vine. We may say of the 
poets that employ this manner that they are worshippers 
of beauty rather than students of beauty’s laws; ornate in 
their expression of the type, dwelling on detail in thought 
and image lovingly elaborated and sweetly prolonged. To 
such artists it is no matter if a play have five acts or twenty- 
five, if an epic ever come to an end, or if consistency of parts 
exist ;=rapt in the joy of gentle onward motion, in the eleva- 
tion of pure poetic thought, even the subject ceases to be 
of much import, if it but furnish the channel in which the 
bright, limpid liquid continues musically to flow.” 

Chaucer is a dramatist. He draws character and gives it 
life. Spenser is not a dramatist: he is a pictorial artist. 
His work is static. Drayton is of Spenser’s school. In the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer has given us more 
character-drawing than Drayton has in all of his voluminous 
work. In fact, in all his eclogues, legends, epistles, the 
Barrons Warres and the Polyolbion, Drayton has not enriched 
our literature by a single character creation. All through his 
work there is a lack of humor, a lack of movement, a lack 
of lyric condensation. There is a continuousness of theme, 
a preponderance of the epic element even when lyrical ex- 
pression is sought. There is a lack of firm grasp of actual 
life. He retards action by moralizing and reflecting. Some- 
times he even becomes didactic. He is no great narrator, 
although he has written so large a quantity of narrative 
verse. He does not state an action clearly or make it move. 
His pictures of life are apt to be tableaux, interspersed with 
reflection. Hence in the attempt to make a successful drama, 
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to weld epic and lyric for stage-movement, I take it that 
Drayton’s work was deficient in humor, movement, charac- 
terization; and was marked by a large epic interference, 
And, for literary purposes, he did better work in epic forms. 

It is a question whether such a man could construct a 
dramatic plot. I think he might do this. The author of the 
famous Sonnet 61, with its admirable repression, certainly 
ought to be able to block-out a plot. 

These Spenserian epic virtues and dramatic shortcomings 
are well portrayed in the two great works that Drayton wrote 
about the time of his dramatic period. England’s Heroical 
Epistles partakes of dialogue form, in so far as one letier 
replies to another; but throughout the long series there is not 
a suggestion of dramatic dialogue. The Barrons Warres is a 
theme that had been treated dramatically by Marlowe’s Edward 
IT and Jonson’s The Fall of Mortimer. But notwithstanding 
the dramatic suggestiveness of the theme, Drayton’s version 
of the story shows an utter absence of dramatic treatment. 
For illustration, note young Edward’s attempt upon Mortimer 
in the sixth canto. Here is a natural dramatic climax. But 
the episode in the poem has no life or movement. It sinks 
to the level of a tableau with ethical musings and appeals. 
All dynamic force has been subordinated to an epic moralizing. 

After the close of his dramatic experience, I think Drayton 
never alludes to it in any of his subsequent work. As lat 
as 1627, in his Elegy to Reynolds, he evinces no very high 
appreciation of dramatic authors or of dramatic products. 
All this is in consonance with his Spenserian bias. He 
recognized his limitations; and, very wisely, in 1619, rele- 
gated to oblivion that literary form out of which he had 
drawn all the money it would yield, and which would not 
enhance his reputation as an author. —_ 

Perhaps Drayton’s Spenserianism further explains why he 
never wrote a drama without collaboration. He needed the 
help and the stimulus of a collaborator. 
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Two groups of plays have been accredited to Michael 
Drayton. The Henslowe group has the positive testimony 
of the Diary. Of this group only one play has come down 
to us. Of the Fleay group, all the plays are extant. But 
Drayton’s connection with these plays is based solely upon 
certain theories drawn from his association with Philip Hens- 
lowe. These theories assume that Drayton lost his patrons, 
ceased to write for the press, and was forced to work at the 
drama for a livelihood ; that out of this necessity came both 
the Henslowe and the Fleay groups of plays; that, after he 
found a new patron in Sir Walter Aston, he abandoned 
dramatic work; and, because he was ashamed of his collabo- 
rators and had a contempt for the work, he published none 
of his plays. Hence the plays in the Fleay group are largely 
anonymous. The present writer has attempted to disprove 
all these theories. As a matter of fact, Drayton was a 
successful and prosperous man; he never lacked generous 
and influential patrons ; he worked at the drama with men of 
literary ability ; his revision of earlier work kept him busy 
with the press until the appearance of his great anthology in 
1605. His neglect to publish his plays is fully accounted for 
by the fact that they were the property of the Company at 
the Fortune Theatre and in the further fact that his genius 
was epic rather than dramatic. There is nothing to justify 
the theories that associate Drayton’s name with the Fleay 
group of plays. There is no external evidence that he had a 
hand in any play now extant except Sir John Oldcastle. 


LEMUEL WHITAKER. 
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XV.—THE RELATION OF THE ENGLISH “CHAR- 
ACTER” TO ITS GREEK PROTOTYPE. 


The writing of “Characters”! was at the same time one 
of the most prolific and the most significant phases of literary 
activity in the seventeenth century. Though many of these 
books of “Characters” have been forgotten, the titles of 
over one hundred and fifty are still remembered—enough 
certainly to show how popular the fashion of such writing 
was. Furthermore, its significance becomes apparent when 
we consider what prose fiction owes to it; for, through the 
periodical essay of the eighteenth century, the old formal 
“ Character” passed into the novel and become a part of it.” 

In a consideration uf the beginnings of English “ Charac- 
ter-writing ” we see at once that the writing of “Characters” 
was not in England wholly of native origin. True, something 
resembling it had appeared considerably before 1608, when 
the first book of “Characters” was published. Indeed, as 
early as about the middle of the preceding century had 
appeared the first of a series of books which must be regarded 
as the immediate precursors of the “ Character-books.” This 
was Thomas Audley’s Fraternity of Vagabonds (1561).° All 


1Curiously enough, modern lexicographers have ignored the meaning 
which the word character came to possess in the seventeenth century. The 
‘‘Character’”? was a formal enumeration, partly individualized, of the 
habits and peculiarities that serve to differentiate a social, ethical, or 
political type. 

*Taine says (History of English Literature, vol. 2, p. 112) that in the Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers Addison invented the novel without suspecting it. 

8’To this Thomas Harman was indebted for most of the material for his 
Caveat for Common Oursitors (1567). This in turn was followed in 1592 by 
Robert Greene’s Groundwork of Coney-Catching, which was practically a 
reprint of Harman’s book. The same may be said of Decker’s Bellman of 
London (1608). The last of the series was The English Rogue (1665). 
This contains a vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, of the cant words in 
use among the gypsies, which was borrowed from Harman’s Caveat. 
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these books were a mixed product of the taste which made 
popular the translation of such books as Mateo Aleman’s 
Guzman de Alfarache and of the newly awakened interest in 
character analysis that marked the beginning of the decline 
of the Renaissance. 

The old order had begun to change even before Shake- 
speare’s death. The drama, which more than any other form 
of literary expression had interpreted and satisfied the popu- 
lar craving for vigorous life and action, had even before 1608 
begun to decay. By that time Shakespeare’s great tragedies 
had all been written.’ Marlowe had been stopped in the 
midst of his doubts, his passionate longings, his defiance, his 
love-making, and his fame in the old Deptford ale-house 
fiiteen years before. The last of Jonson’s three great come- 
dies, The Alchemist, was not acted, it is true, till 1610; but 
Jonson had not, like Shakespeare, held the mirror up to 
nature. Not content to let his dramatis personae reveal 
themselves in action, he had, by a preference due to the 
analytic quality of his mind, too often attempted to reveal 
them himself.? In his social comedies we feel that we are 
among qualities and types rather than living persons, among 
abstractions and not characters. So, too, one has but to read 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, who continued to write 
till they died, the former in 1616, the latter in 1625, and in 
whose plays everything—development of character, dramatic 


'Only six of his plays, Pericles, Tempest, Cymbeline, Winter's Tale, Two 
Noble Kinsmen (?), and Henry VIII. are assigned to a date later than 1608. 

*To the list of dramatis personae in Every Man Out of His Humour (acted 
1599) Jonson affixed ‘‘ Characters of the persons.” All through his plays 
Jonson carries to an extreme the stage convention of making the actors 
who are on the stage describe those about to enter. In Cynthia’s Revels 
(1600) he not only has each person that has any part in the action 
described in this way, but he even puts into the mouths of the actors 
characters of some who have not the remotest connection with the plot. 
In writing these Characters, Jonson was influenced by Theophrastus, the 
Greek father of “Character-writing.” See my article in Modern Language 
Notes, November, 1901. 
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probability, and even decency are sacrificed to the quest for 
brilliant situations—to realize that under the Stuarts the 
creative impulse of the Renaissance was slowly dying away, 
Now creative impulses occur in pulsations. In the history 
of every people we find an ebb and flow of literary produc- 
tiveness, a great creative period being invariably followed by 
one of analysis. Of this fact Greece in the fourth century 
B.C. and seventeenth-century England are corresponding 
illustrations. Each had been preceded by periods of creative 
activity, and each was then undergoing a precisely similar 
transformation. “It was in accordance with the philosophic 
impulse of the age,” I quote from Curtius,' “that not indi- 
vidual personages, but general types of character were repre- 
sented, which repeated themselves in men of the same species; 
thus there were brought on the stage the usurer, the gamester, 
the parasite, and again the dandy virtuoso, the cunning 
slave, the clumsy peasant—they appeared under fictitious 
names, which thereby acquired an universal significance.” 
That Sophocles was followed by Menander, and he by 
Theophrastus was not accidental; no more so than that 
Shakespeare was followed by Jonson and he by Hall. In 
both cases the transition was from the display of character 
in action to the consideration of character in and for itself, 
and in both cases the explanation is the same, namely, that 
the creative was giving place to the analytic spirit. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when Joseph Hall? in 
an age that was becoming more interested in the exhibition 


Vol. 5, Bk. 7, c. 2. 

2 Joseph Hall was at this time thirty-four years old. He had already 
become fairly well known through his published works. These had been: 
a poem contributed to a collection of elegies on the death of Dr. William 
Whittaker; his Satires (1597-8) ; and his Meditations, containing a hundred 
religious aphorisms and reflections. He had published also his final volume 
of verse, The King’s Prophecy, or Weeping Joy (1603), congratulating James 
on his accession to the throne; and, at Frankfort (1605), he had published 
in Latin his Mundus Alter et Idem. This was translated into English in 
1608 by John Healey under the title, The Discovery of a New World. 
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than in the development of character, sat down to write his 
Characterisms of Virtues and Vices (1608) he should have 
turned for a model to Theophrastus. This was the more 
natural because the Ethical Characters of Theophrastus had 
been in a measure popularized by Casaubon in a Latin trans- 
lation which had appeared first in 1592, and been followed 
in 1598 by a second edition.' The "H@:noc Xapaxrijpes of 
Theophrastus, in the form in which we know it,’ consists 
of thirty short character-sketches. In all of them the method 
of portrayal is the same, and is simplicity itself. It consists 
in defining a quality, and then proceding to enumerate the 
things the type of man embodying that quality may be 
expected to do under given conditions. 

The excellencies and defects of such a method are at once 
apparent. The first impression that one gets is definiteness. 
Theophrastus seems always to have started with a clear idea 
in mind of the kind of type he wished to characterize, and 
then to have chosen for its ‘Illustration incidents remarkable 
no less for their fitness than for their brevity. It must be 
admitted, however, that though the type is shown to us in 
outline bold and clear-cut, and though the incidents for its 
illustration are fitly chosen, one desideratum of the character- 
sketch is lacking, namely individuality. The character-sketch 
should not only appeal to us as being justly typical of a class, 
but should be drawn with such attention to detail that we 
should be almost, if not quite, tricked into the belief that the 
portrait is after all that of an individual. Indeed, such have 
been the best of the ‘“ Character-books,” both English and 
French. So deceptive were some of them that their publica- 
tion was followed almost immediately by that of numerous 


?The book seems to have been known to Englishmen long before this. 
Thomas Nash mentions it in one of his tracts (The Anatomy of Absurdity, 
1589); and Chaucer evidently had read it, for he alludes to it in the 
Prologue to the Tale of the Wife of Bath, line 671. 

*Some scholars consider the extant collection to be but a fragment of a 
longer ethical treatise. 
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“keys,” each claiming to identify beyond a doubt the separate 
“ Characters” as portraits of certain of the author’s contem- 
poraries—a claim, it may be added, which only the hopeless 
divergence of opinion among the authors of the various 
“keys” could serve in the least to invalidate. Again, a 
weakness of Theophrastus’ method appears in the fact that 
there is in the sketches almost no analysis of character. 
Indeed there can be none where a writer contents himself 
with simply enumerating the actions, not necessarily con- 
nected, which may be expected from a representative of such 
a type as he is describing. One of the most noticeable 
features of the book (one can scarcely call it a defect) is an 
utter lack on the part of Theophrastus of any attempt to be 
didactic, as well as of any attempt to satirize the vices of 
Athenian society. The Hvil-speaker is his worst character. 
But the xaxoddyos here described is too eager and outspoken 
to be a detractor of the most vicious kind. This, like all the 
other sketches, seems to have been written in a half humorous 
vein, the humor showing itself in the selection of incidents, 
which, though not convulsingly ludicrous, and often inclining 
to coarseness, are on the whole mildly productive of mirth. 
From this model Hall departed widely in the spirit of his 
work, while following it pretty closely with respect to method. 
The first difference one notices is Hall’s gravity of subject 
and of manner as compared with Theophrastus. Hall’s book 
consists of twenty-two “Characters ”—eleven of virtues and 
eleven of vices. Of these latter, while six have the same 
titles as those of Theophrastus, the other five are typical vices 
of a far more serious kind than any the g~i.:al Greek philoso- 
pher had seen fit to include. Thus the Hypocrite heads the 
list, “an angel abroad, a devil at home; and worse when an 
angel than when a devil.” Hall’s manner is always digni- 
fied, sometimes even stately. Very seldom does he become 


1A case in point is the swarm of “keys” that followed the publication in 
1688 of La Bruyére’s Caractéres, ou Les Moeurs de ce Siecle. 
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in the least humorous like Theophrastus. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to the Theophrastic manner in this repect is at the 
end of the Character of a Covetous Man, where it is said 
“Gain is his godliness” and “He cares not (for no great 
advantage) to lose his friend, pine his body, and damn his 
soul; and would despatch himself when corn falls; but that 
he is loath to cast away money on a cord.” Moreover, Hall 
departed from his original, not only in subject and in manner, 
but to some extent in method also. And in this he set 
the fashion for the English school of “ Character-writers.” 
Instead of merely describing the actions proper to a character, 
as Theophrastus had done, he comments upon it in general 
terms, aiming at epigram, alliteration, and such lively images 
as Euphuism could supply. Finally, Hall’s “ Characters” 
are still further differentiated from the Greek by at least an 
attempt at subtlety of analysis. We are not simply told what 
a man does, but are made to enter into his mental processes 
so as to see what is the peculiar twist in his mind that makes 
him act as he does. In this attempt Hall often failed, as did 
many of his successors, the failure being due to the fact that 
both he and they were deficient in that rarest of human 
accomplishments—the ability to detect mental and moral 
differences. 

To show how closely Hall followed his Greek model, and 


with what ingenuity he modernized the details to make them 
suit the manners of his own age, I have arranged in parallel 
columns certain passages from Hall’s Characterisms of Vices 
and a translation of the corresponding passages in the Greek 
original. 


1The translation is that of Prof. R. C. Jebb in his edition of Theo- 
phrastus’ Characters (Macmillan, 1870); while the text of Hall’s Character- 
isms is that of the complete edition of his works published at London in 
1747. Professor Jebb, himself, notes a few of these correspondences. 
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“When he walks with his friend, 
he swears to him that no man else 
is looked at, no man talked of. He 
hangs upon the lips that he ad- 
mireth, as if they could let fall 
nothing but oracles, and finds occa- 
sion to cite some approved sentence 
under the name he honoureth. Some- 
times even in absence he extolleth 
his patron, where he may presume 
of safe conveyance to his ears; and 
in presence he whispereth his com- 
mendation to a common friend, that 
it may not be unheard where he 
meant it.”— The Flatierer. 

“When he hath committed a 
message to his servant, he sends 
a second after him to listen how 
it is delivered He will 
ask his wife in bed if she has locked 
the wardrobe, and if the cupboard 
has been sealed, and the bolt put 
upon the hall-door; and if the reply 
is ‘ Yes,’ not the less will he forsake 
the blankets and run about shoeless 
to inspect all these matters, and 
barely thus find sleep.”—The Dis- 
trustful, 

“Superstition is godless religion 
devout impiety. ... This man 
dares not stir forth till his breast 
be crossed and his face sprinkled: 
if but an hare cross him the way, 
he returns. ... If he see a snake 
unkilled, he fears a mischief. . . . 
In the morning he listens whether 
the crow crieth even or odd, and by 
that token presages of the weather. 
If he hear but a raven croak from 
the next roof he makes his will, or 
if a bittour fly over his head by 
night.”— The Superstitious Man, 


THEOPHRASTUS. 


“The flatterer is a person who 
will say as he walks with another, 
‘Do you observe how people are 
looking at you?’ ... or will glance 
at him as he talks to the rest of the 
company .... and will praise him, 
too, in his hearing.” — The Flatterer. 


“The distrustful man is one who, 
having sent his slave to market, 
will send another to find out what 
price he gave After his 
first sleep, he starts up and asks 
if the farthest gate were barred, 
and out of a fearful sweat calls up 
his servant, and bolts the door after 
him; and then studies whether it 
were better to lie still and believe, 
or rise and see.”—The Distrust/ul 
Man. 


“Superstition would seem to be 
simply cowardice in regard to the 
supernatural. The superstitious man 
is one who will wash his hands at 
a fountain, sprinkle himself from a 
temple font, put a laurel-leaf into 
his mouth, and so go about for the 
day. If a weasel run across his 
path, he will not pursue his walk 
until someone else has traversed the 
road.... If an owl is startled by 
him in his walk, he will exclaim 
‘Glory be to Athene!’ before he 
proceeds.”—The Superstitious Man. 
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“No post can pass him without a 
question. ... If he see but two 
men talk and read a letter in the 
street, he runs to them and asks if 
he may not be partner of that secret 
relation . .. . he offers to tell 
wonders, and then falls upon the 
report of the Scottish mine, or of 
the great fish taken up at Linn, or 
of the freezing of the Thames; and 
after many thanks and dismissions, 
is hardly entreated silence. . 
This man will also thrust himself 
forward to be the guide of the way 
he knows not.” —The Busy-body. 


“Tf his servant break but an 
earthen dish for want of light, he 
abates it out of his quarter’s wages.” 
—T he Covetous Man. 

“You shall find him prizing the 
richest jewels and fairest horses, 
when his purse yields not money 
enough for earnest.”’ 


“His talk is what exploits he did 
at Calais or Newport.” 


“Under pretense of seeking for a 
scroll of news, he draws out an 
handful of letters endorsed with his 
own style to the height, and half 
reading every title, passes over the 
latter part with a murmur, not with- 
out signifying what lord sent this, 
what great lady the other, and for 
what suits; the last paper (as it 
happens) is his news from his 
honourable friend in the French 
court.” 


THEOPHRASTUS. 


‘Also he will go up to his com- 
manding officer and ask when he 
means to give battle, and what is 
to be his order for the day after 
to-morrow. . . .’—The Officious Man. 

“On hearing the news from the 
Ecclesia, he hastens to report it; 
and to relate in addition the old 
story of the battle in Aristophon 

- and of the Lacedemonian 
victory in Lysander’s time... . so 
that the hearers will either forget 
what it was about, or fall into a 
doze, or desert him in the middle 
and make their escape.”—The Lo- 
quacious Man. 

“He will undertake to show the 
path, and after all be unable to find 
it himself.’— The Offcious Man. 

“When a servant has broken a 
jug or a plate, he will take the value 
out of his wages.”—The Penurious 
Man. 

‘Also he will go up to the sellers 
of the best horses, and pretend that 
he desires to buy.... and quarrel 
with the slave for having come out 
without gold... .” 

“He loves to impose upon his 
companions by the road with a 
story of how he served with Alex- 
ander.” 

“Then he will say that a letter 
has come from Antipater—this is 
the third—requiring his presence in 
Macedonia.” 
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“When he hath undertaken to be 
the broker for some rich diamond, 
he wears it; and pulling off his 
glove to stroke up his hair, thinks 
no eye should have any other ob- 
ject.”—The Vainglorious Man. 


“When a present is sent him, he 
asks ‘Is this all?’ and ‘What, no 
better?’ and so, accepts it.” 


“ Every blessing hath somewhat to 
disparage and distaste it; children 
bring cares. . . .” 


“Tt is hard to entertain him with 
a proportionable gift. If nothing, 
he cries out of unthankfulness, if 
little, that he is basely regarded; 
if much, exclaims of flattery and 
expectation of a large requital.”— 
The Malcontent. 


THEOPHRASTUS, 


“When he is living in a hired 
house, he will say (to any one who 
does not know better) that it is the 
family mansion; but that he means 
to sell it, as he finds it too small 
for his entertainments.” —The Boust- 
ful Man. 

“Those who send him presents 
with their compliments at feast tide 
are told that he will not touch their 
offerings.’’—The Surly Man. 

“The Grumbler is one who, when 
his friend has sent him a present 
from his table, will say to the bearer, 
‘You grudged me my soup and my 
poor wine, or you would have asked 
me to dinner.’” 

“To one who brings him the good 
news, ‘A son is born to you,’ he will 
reply, ‘If you add that I have lost 
half my property, you will speak 
the truth.’” 

“Tf a subscription has been raised 
for him by his friends, and some one 
says to him ‘Cheer up!’ he will 
answer, ‘ When I have to refund the 
money to every man, and to be 
grateful besides, as if I had been 
done a service.’’’—The Grumbler. 


The publication of Hall’s book of “Characters” was soon 
followed by that of others in which the influence of Theo- 
phrastus is only less apparent. Thus it is evident in the 


collection of “Characters” which appeared under the name 
of Sir Thomas Overbury in 1614 ;' and again in the Micro- 
cosmography, written by John Earle and published in 1628. 
I excerpt the following passages to show that the influence of 
Theophrastus was still strong. 


1 The full title was: A Wife, now the Widow of Sir Thomas Overbury. Being 
a@ most exquisite and singular Poem of the choice of a Wife. Whereunto are added 
many witty Characters and conceited News, written by Himself and other learned 
Gentlemen his Friends. 
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OvERBURY. 


“He never spends candle but at 
Christmas (when he has them for 
New Year’s gifts) in hope that his 
servants will break glasses for want 
of a light, which they double pay 
for in their wages.” 

“Tf he ever pray, it is that some 
one will break his day, that the 
beloved forfeiture may be obtained.” 
—The Covetous Man. 

“He never salutes first.’—The 
Proud Man. 


EARLE. 


“He loves to pay short a shilling 
or two in a great sum.”—A Sordid 
Rich Man. 


“His mind is not much distracted 
with objects; but if a good fat cow 
come his way, he stands dumb and 
astonished, and though his haste be 
never so great, will fix here half 
an hour’s contemplation.’””—A Plain 
Country Fellow. 


THEOPHRASTUS, 


“When a servant has broken a 
jug or a plate, he will take the value 
out of his wages.” 


‘He is apt also to use the right of 
seizure of goods in satisfaction of a 
claim.’—The Penurious Man. 


“He will not permit himself to 
give the first salutation.”— The Arro- 
gant Man, 


“Tt is just like him, too, when 
paying a debt of thirty minas, to 
withhold four drachmas.”—The Ava- 
ricious Man. 

“ He shows surprise and wonder at 
nothing else, but will stand still and 
gaze when he sees an ox, or an ass, 
or a goat in the streets.” — The Boor. 


Hall, Overbury and Earle were the foremost writers of 


“Characters” of the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
The foregoing examples of their indebtedness to Theophras- 
tus—an indebtedness, it may be added, which at least one of 
them freely acknowledged '—are perhaps sufficient to set forth 
the close relation existing between the English “ Character ” 


and its Greek original. That a relation did exist has long 


‘In the ‘‘Proem” prefixed to his collection of ‘‘ Characters,” Hall says: 
“T have here done it as I could, following that ancient master of morality, 
who thought this the fittest task for the ninety and ninth year of his age, 
and the profitablest monument that he could leave for a farewell visit to 
his Grecians,” 


6 
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been known;' but that it was so close as an examination 
of the texts proves it to have been, has not hitherto been 
recognized, 

To trace the further development of the “Character,” til] 
in the following century it merged into the novel, is quite 
beyond the scope of the present paper. Suffice it to say that 
in the hands of those who, following the lead of Hall, wrote 
in imitation of Theophrastus, the English “Character” re- 
mained as a literary form to a remarkable degree unchanged. 
Not till the de Coverley papers appeared, did it become 
apparent that the form of the “Character” had in a hundred 
years undergone any appreciable change. But while in form 
the “Character” had remained pretty constant, the uses to 
which it had been put had varied considerably. As a weapon 
of political satire it had suited the needs of that turbulent 
period when, in the intervals of more strenuous exchanges, 
Cavalier and Roundhead found solace in calling each other 
names. It continued throughout the century, both in France 
and England,’ to exert an influence upon comedy, due to its 
availability as a vehicle of social satire.* 

Of the “ Character” we may say, in conclusion, we are not 
to think of it as a passing fashion, unrelated to all that went 


1“ Character-Writing had its origin more than two thousand years ago 
in the Ethie Characters of Tyrtamus of Lesbos, a disciple of Plato, who 
gave him for his eloquence the name of Divine Speaker—Theophrastus.” 
Henry Morley: Character Writings of the Seventeenth Century, p. 15. 

2After the appearanse of La Bruyére’s Caractéres in 1688, which were 
imitated from Theophrastus, the writing of “Characters” became only less 
popular in France than in England, La Bruyére being followed by over 
thirty imitators. 

5A case in point is Moliére’s Le Misanthrope, Act V, Scene IV, where 
Clitandre reads a letter written by Céliméne in which are satiric “ Charac- 
ters” of her adorers. Clitandre’s comment is: “ D’un fort beau caractire 
on voit 14 le modéle.” As is well known, Wycherly’s Plain Dealer is 
adapted from this play; and it is interesting to observe that the scene just 
mentioned has its counterpart in the English play (Act II, Scene I), where 
Olivia characterizes her admirers in the manner which the “ Character. 
writers” had made fashionable. 
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before or followed it. We are to think of it rather as a form 
of literary art, not the highest, but still a form of it; which 
had a definitely ascertainable beginning ; which flourished for 
a century, having close relations with other forms of literary 
art; and finally did not die, but was absorbed by one 
more vital. 


Epwarp CHAUNCEY BALDWIN. 








XVI—IDEAS ON RHETORIC IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


I. THe VocaBuLary. 


To distinguish between the course of rhetorical ideas, and 
the growth of style on the one hand, and of systematic 
rhetoric on the other, is perhaps to endeavor after too nice a 
distinction. Yet when we read sixteenth-century English, 
we may see, between the general effort to use prose with effect 
and the rather arid sequence of treatises on formal rhetoric, 
certain definite ideas on prose expression, certain views as 
to the best vocabulary, certain views on sentence-structure or 
figures of speech. The frank, vigorous prose of Latimer has 
style of a sort, the slight treatise of Cox has system. Neither 
the one thing nor the other is the opinion pro and con as to 
inkhorn words, for example. The following paper notes in 
the direction of the vocabulary only, a conscious effort to 
determine some fundamental principles which should obtain 
in the use of English as a means of literary expression. 

In such a study there is always a tendency to push one’s 
inquiries into a period where there are but hints of a possible 
feeling. When Caxton says‘ that he is “not learned ne know- 
ing in the art of rethorike ne of such gaye terms as now be 
said in these days and used,” he clearly indicates that there 
were others knowing in that art. Yet of the “newe elo- 
quence” of which he elsewhere speaks* we have but little 
actual knowledge. There is enough to stimulate the man 
of letters to an idea of certain “elements of art, as balance, 
careful heed to longs and shorts, proportion, exquisite choice,” ° 
but the scholar has not-as yet, so far as I know, much upon 
which to found a definite statement. 


1 Dedication to Blanche and Eglantyne. 

2 Prologue to Charles the Great. 

5 Maurice Hewlett : New Canterbury Tales, p. 12. 
424 
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When Sir Thomas More wrote the Utopia in Latin he 
probably was actuated by more reasons than one. Presum- 
ably he desired to reach the learned of all lands, and perhaps 
he wished especially to avoid the unlearned of his own land. 
The former would appreciate his ideas, the latter might take 
them wrongly. But a negative reason must also have been 
that English was hardly in his day a recognized literary 
language, so far at least as prose was concerned. We need 
not suppose that Andrew Borde, somewhat later, was express- 
ing a universal view when he said, “‘ The speche of England 
is a base speche to other noble speches, as Italion, Castylion, 
and French.”* Yet Ascham says that it would have been 
more honorable to his name to have written the Toxophilus in 
Latin or Greek, and adds that in the English tongue every- 
thing is done in a manner so meanly that no man can do 
worse.” And Elyot says, rather by the way, that certain poets 
“in the latine do express themselves incomparably with more 
grace and delectation to the reader, than our Englissche tonge 
may yet comprehend.”* Prose generally develops after poetry, 
and at a time when Wyatt and Suney were pioneers in poetic 
form, we should not expect such a thing as formed prose. 

There was good reason for using English, however. With 
the loss of the French provinces, the French language had 
ceased to be a rival. With the invention of printing Latin 
had ceased to reach all readers. The spirit of nationality 
demanded English : the opportunities of circulation rendered 
it a possibility. Later the Reformation made the vernacular 
necessary with one set of writers, as the Renaissance made it a 
favorite with another. The use of English was a practical 
matter; it had its relation to the interests of the day. As 
the beginnings of rhetoric in Greece, as its earlier develop- 
ment had been in Rome, as the sermon-writing of the Church 
had been, and the introduction of rhetoric into the study of 


'The First Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, E. E.T.8., p. x. 
*Toxophilus ; Ed. Arber, p. 18. 
*Boke of the Governour ; ed. Croft, 1, 129. 
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the Civil Law, so the creation of an English prose was a 
practical matter to men of religion like Tyndale and Cover- 
dale, to men of affairs like Elyot and Wilson, as well as to 
scholars like Cheke and Ascham. 

To Sir Thomas Elyot the matter was one of patriotic 
feeling as much as of literature. He was a public man as 
well as a man of letters, perhaps more so. But he was a 
man of learning and he felt that it was a part of the national 
effort of the time to put forth his ability for the language of 
the country as well as for her other interests. In The Boke 
of the Governour, he propounded views upon English diction 
and maintained them by practice. He advocated the idea of 
strengthening the language by borrowing words to express 
ideas that could not readily be expressed in the English of 
his day. The idea met with acceptance, and controversy 
as well, 

It was natural that the first question of wide interest should 
have concerned the vocabulary. Such had been the case in 
Italian, where Aretino and Bembo had been free-lance and 
purist, such was afterward the case in France where Rabelais 
and Ronsard filled roles somewhat analogous. In an effort 
to give the vernacular a place beside the classical tongues, it 
was but natural that the question of words should have first 
aroused discussion, for the words of one’s writing were of 
necessity different from the words of Latin and Greek. 
Sentences and figures men easily thought they could imitate, 
but hardly words. 

The vocabulary had long been a matter of interest. Caxton 
speaks of it. He saw the need of avoiding “old and homely 
terms” of “uplandish men” on the one hand, but he also 
disapproved of the “most curious terms of certain great 
clerkes.”' But his question was largely one of dialect, where 
he might have gained something of the classic rhetoricians, 
though it does not seem that he did so. By Elyot’s time the 


1 Prologue to Eneydos. 
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question of dialect in literature does not seem very important, 
although it sometimes comes to mention even later. 

Elyot’s position in the matter has been long known in a 
general way. Croft in his edition of The Governour called 
attention to some of his statements. Elyot says that he had 
“intended to augment our English tongue whereby men 
should as well express more abundantly the thing that they 
conceived in their hartis . . . . as also interprete out of greke, 
latin, or any other tongue.” He adds, however, that no term 
was newly made by him “of a latin or french word but it is 
there declared so playnely by one name or another to a dili- 
gent reader that no sentence is thereby made dark or hard to 
understand.” ' It will be useful to extract an example or two. 
He speaks of “an excellent vertue whereunto we lack a name 
in English wherefore I am constrained to usurp a latin 
word, calling it Maturity; which worde, though it be strange 
and darke, yet by declaring the vertue in a few mo wordes, 
the name ones brought in custome, shall be as facile to under- 
stand as other words late commen out of Italy or France; and 
made denizens among us. Maturity is a meane betwene two 
extremities, wherin nothing lacketh or excedeth, and is in 
such a state that it may neither encrease nor minish without 
losing the denomination of Maturity. The grekes in a pro- 
verb do expresse it properly in two wordes, which I can 
none other wyse interpret in englisshe but spede the slowly, 
(Z7redde Bpadéws). Also of th's word Maturity, sprang a 
noble and preciouse sentence, recited by Salust in the bataile 
againe Catiline which is in this maner or like, Consulte before 
thou entreprise anything, and after thou hast taken counsaile 
it is expedient to do it maturely. Maturum in latin may be 
interpreted ripe or redy, as frute whan it is ripe, it is at the 
very poynt to be gathered and eaten, and every other thynge, 
whan it is redy, it is at the instante after to be occupied. 
Therefore that word Maturity is translated to the actis of 


Boke of the Governour, 1, Ixvi. 
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man, that whan they be done with such moderation, that 
nothynge in the doinge may be sene superfluous or indigent, 
we may say, that they be maturely done ; reserving the wordes 
ripe and redy to frute and other things separete from affairs 
as we have now in usage. And this do I now remember for 
the necessary augmentation of our language. 

“Tn the excellent and most noble emperor Octavius Augus- 
tus, in whom reigned all nobility, nothing is more commended 
than that he had frequently in his mouthe, this word Matura 
do maturely. As he shulde have saide, do neither to moche 
ne to litle, to soone ne to late, to swiftly nor slowly, but in 
due tyme and measure. Now I trust I have sufficiently 
expounded the vertue called Maturitie, whiche is the meane 
or mediocritie betwene slouthe and celeritie, communly called 
spedinesse.”—Jb., 1, 243. 

This is the longest of Elyot’s disquisitions upon his inno- 
vations, but there are one or two others which throw light 
on the matter. 

“ Magnanimity is a vertue moche commendable and also 
expedient to be in a governor and is as I have said a com- 
panion of Fortitude. And may be in this way defined, that 
it is an excellence of mynd concerning thynges of great 
importance or estimation, doing all thynge that is vertuous 
for the achieving of honour. But now I remember me, this 
word Magnanimitie being yet strange, as late borrowed out 
of the latyne, shall not content all men, and especially them 
whome nothing contents out of their accustomed Mumpsimus, 
I will adventure to put for Magnanimitie a word more fami- 
liar calling it good courage, which having respecte to the sayd 
definition, shall not seme moche inconveniency.”—1, 289. 

“Tn every of these thinges and their semblable is Modestie ; 
whiche worde not being knowen in the englisshe tonge, ne of 
al them which under stode latin, except they had redde good 
autours, they improperly named this vertue discretion. And 
nowe some men do as moche abuse the word modestie as the 
other dyd discretion. For if a man have a sadde countenance 
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at al times, and yet not beinge meued with wrathe, but pacient, 
and of moche gentilesse, they which wold be sure to be lerned, 
wil say that the man is of a great modestie ; where they shuede 
rather say that he were of a great mansuetude ; whiche terme, 
being semblably before this time unknowen in our tonge, may 
be by the sufferance of wise men nowe received by custome, 
whereby the terme shali be made familiar. That lyke as the 
Romane, translated the wisdome of Grecia in to their citie we 
may, if we liste, bring the lernynges and wisedomes of them 
both in to this realme of Englande, by the translation of 
their workes ; sens lyke entreprise hath been taken by frenche 
men, Italions, and Germanes, for our no little reproche for 
our negligence and slouthe.”—Jb., 1, 168. 

Such was Elyot’s position. He believed that the English 
language was inferior as a literary means to the classic lan- 
guages, that it was a good and patriotic thing to improve it 
and the chief direction of improvement lay in the vocabulary. 
He seems to have borrowed a good many words: Croft quotes 
a considerable list, to which additions might be made. The 
subsequent publication of the New English Dictionary shows 
that some of these words had been previously used. But a 
careful correction of this list would not be very useful, even 
if it could be carried out completely, for though it might be 
the case that some of these words had been already used, we 
cannot be sure that Elyot was aware of the use. His general 
idea is made plain by the extracts: lists of words serve only 
as illustration. 

This opinion Elyot seems to have modified as time went 
on. The Governour was his first work: in The Castel of Helth, 
published three years afterward, we find much the same thing. 
The following list will give an idea of his usage. When it is 
recollected that The Castel of Helth is rather a small book of 
about two hundred pages, it will seem a considerable showing, 
though perhaps not more than we should expect from a medi- 
cal book. 
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Abstersive, Adolescency, to Adust, Adustion, Aggregatours, 
to Appaire, Aposthume, Bayne, Carayne, Carnosity, Condyfte, 
Conglutinate, Constrictise, Discrasies, Distemperance, Duc- 
tuosity, Egritude, to Expulse, to Extenuate, to Extinct, to be 
Fatigate, Fricasies, Fricacions (rubbings), Fumish, Fumosi- 
ties, Gourmandise, Gestation (“that is to say where one is 
carried”), to Humect, to Incende, Incision, Infarced, Ingurgi- 
tation, Oppilations, Poise, to Repugne, to Ruminate, Saciely 
(“or fullness of bealie”), Saltton, Sapience, Scotomies, Sembla- 
bly, Scrupulosity, Ventosities. 

This is much the same sort of thing as is found in the 
Governour. Doubtless only a part of them are absolute 
borrowings: a number may be found before Elyot’s time. 
But the list in general shows that its view was much as it 
had been in his earlier work. Later, however, Elyot seems 
to have receded from his position somewhat, although he 
makes no statement concerning any change of view. In his 
Latin Dictionary but a few of his inkhorn terms are to be 
found under their etyma. This in itself does not prove very 
much ; the purpose of the Dictionary being to explain the 
meaning of Latin words, it would be natural not to use words 
so nearly like the Latin that they would not explain them. 
On the other hand familiar terms would seem to be espe- 
cially called for. Still the fact that Elyot was now and then 
willing to translate Latin words by expressions so uncommon 
as to infame and tourment (engine) would show that this rule 
was not absolute with him. The Dictionary shows us that 
as a rule Elyot did not feel that the words he had himself 
borrowed were wholly acclimated, although he did feel him- 
self at liberty to use them, if in a few cases only. 

Other evidence, however, would lead us to think that he 
had modified his ideas. In The Banket of Sapience, about the 
same time as the Dictionary, there are not many very strange 
words—exploitures, attemptate, distemperance are not remark- 
able—and it would seem on the whole that he had somewhat 
modified his idea as to its being good to borrow extrava- 
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gantly. He may use somewhat pedantic forms, but there are 
none of the egritudes and ventosities, maturities and humectings 
of the earlier work. Nor is his style a highly Latinistic 
style: after a little study I should say that it was not much 
more Latinistic in general than Latimer’s, although certainly 
the Latin words are apt to be more pedantic. 

But in spite of any possible change of opinions, Sir Thomas 
Elyot may fitly stand as the leader of the movement for 
enriching the English language by copious borrowings from 
Greek or Latin, French or Italian. It is a position now 
rather discredited in the academic rhetorics, but there is no 
very obvious reason for the common position, except that 
it is certainly the best adapted for younger students. The 
language always has grown by the practice which Sir Thomas 
Elyot put into definite and exaggerated form, and very proba- 
bly will continue to do so. 

Good or bad, however, it is generally well that there should 
be opposition to this idea, for out of such opposition we get a 
better balance than we should have if the theory of constant 
borrowing were given a free field. The opposition has shown 
itself in late years by a movement to enhance the use of the 
Old English element in the language, as, for example, i 
William Morris’s later prose. This is a very natural position 
and was held at the time of Sir Thomas Elyot’s expression 
of his rather extravagant views. The best example of the 
opinion is found in the work of Sir John Cheke. 

The influence of this remarkable man upon contemporary 
literature is not very accurately known. He was a teacher 
rather than a writer, and no doubt his opinions and ideas 
often come to expression in the work of other men. His 
views on this matter may be seen in a passage from the 
Rhetoric of Sir Thomas Wilson and in a letter to Sir Thomas 
Hoby. These two statements are well-known, most readily 
found in the introduction to Arber’s edition of Ascham’s 
Scholemaster. Besides these, however, there is a passage in 
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Strypes’ Life of Sir John Cheke‘ which, though accessible 
enough, is not often quoted or mentioned. 

Strype first mentions the efforts of Cheke to correct the 
spelling then current, his proposal to omit silent letters, and 
his indications of quantity. Next he says that “ What he 
did further for the language was that he brought in a short 
and expressive way of writing without long and intricate 
periods.” He also tells us that, like other scholars of the 
day, he wrote a beautiful hand. It is upon the matter of 
importance to us, however, that Strype is most detailed: the 
passage is as follows: 

“And moreover in writing any discourse, he would allow 
no words but such as were true English, or of Saxon original ; 
suffering no adoption of any foreign word into the English 
speech, which he thought was copious enough in itself, with- 
out borrowing words from other countries. Thus in his own 
translations into English he would not use any but pure 
English phrase and expression ; which indeed made his style 
here and there a little affected and hard; and forced him to 
use sometimes odd and uncouth words, as desiirful, ungrevous, 
tollers for publicans, etc. ; which perhaps might occasion that 
rude character Sir John Hayward gave of him, allowing his 
eloquence in the Latin and Greek tongues: but for other 
sufficiencies, so far as it appears by his books, pedantic 
enough, A censure too rash upon a man of such fame and 
learning, and indeed bespake Hayward to be but little 
acquainted with him and his books; being far otherwise 
thought as by those learned men his contemporaries that well 
knew him, and wanted not for skill to judge of men. But 
to return where we were, that indeed was Cheke’s conceit, 
that in writing English none but English words should be 
used, thinking it a dishonnour to our mother tongue, to be 
beholden to other nations for their words and phrases to 
express our mind. 


' Published for the Parker Society. 
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“Upon this account Cheke seemed to dislike the English 
translation of the Bible, because in it there were so many 
foreign words which made him once attempt a new transla- 
tion of the New Testament; and he completed the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, and made an entrance into St. Mark ; 
wherein all along he laboured to use only true English Saxon 
words, The original under his own hand still remains in 
the ms. library at Beneit College, Cambridge. A specimen 
whereof, for the reader’s diversion I shall here set down.” 

[Here are inserted the authorized version and Cheke’s 
translation of Matthew 1. 17-20, and 11. i.] 

“Yet one may observe in this so overlaboured a translation 
(as I may term it) he is forced to make use of several words 
of foreign derivation.” ' 

The translation of Matthew and a part of Mark, here 
mentioned, was edited by Goodwin in 1843 (London), and 
from our present standpoint is most interesting. A selection 
from the most noteworthy words makes very clear the theory 
and practice. It seems useful to add the corresponding words 
in the translations of Wiclif and Tyndale, which latter is the 
same, except in a few instances, as the “Great Bible” which I 
suppose to have been the one that Cheke “seemed to dislike.” 


MATTHEW. CHEKE. WICLIF. TYNDALE. 


i. 1 stock 

i.46  tollers 

i.17 out-peopling transmygracion 
wisards astromyens 
was plaied withal was mocked 


generacion 
publicans 
captivite 
wise men 
was deceyved 


generacioun 
pupplicans 


‘Life of Sir John Cheke, p. 161. 


mooned 

the tencitee 
goo away 
hord 

mighty things 
unlawfulness 
hundreder 
kind 


lunatik 
decapoli 
passe 

gadir 
vertues 
wickednes 
centurien 
generacioun 


lunatyke 

the ten citees 
perisshe 
gadare 
miracles 
iniquite 
centurion 
generacion 














20 
23 
30 
xxiii. 12 
15 


33 
34 
xxiv. 12 
xxvi. 2 


13 


These 


ill-speed 
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CHEKE. 


of spring 
stoor hous 
biwords 
but a forwhile 
hoord 
lerned man 
ill wordes 
token 
teaching 
church 
everlasting 
cofiunplace 
wash 
washing 

do overmaster 
waiters 

on writing 
gain rising 
uprising 
set upper 
freshman 


offspring 
meeting places 
unlawfulness 
crossed 

gaat hous 
rising again 

it was no boot 


grave 


wasched 


gods messengers 
hinds 


WICLIF. 
blasfemy 
generacion 
gode thingis 
parablis 
temporal 
tresoure 
wise man 
blasphemyes 
tokene 
teaching 
chirch 
everlasting 
cheping 


ben lordes 

mynystris 

the writing above 

rising agen to life 
ce “ “ sé 

enhaunsid 

prosilite 


[eddris briddes]} 
synagogis 
wickedness 
crucified 

gate 

resurexcioun 

it profited nothing 


birial 
baptised 


aungelis 
hired servants 


are fair examples of Cheke’s substitutions. 


TYNDALE. 
blasphemy 
nacioun 
treasure 
similitudes 
but a sezson 
treasure 
scribe 
blasphemye 
sign 
doctrine 
congregation 
eternal 
market place 
baptise 
baptism 
have dominacion 
ministers 
superscripcion 
resurrection 

“ 
exalted 
[to bring one in to 
your belief] 
generacion 
synagoges 
iniquite 
crucified 
porch 
resurreccion 
he prevailed noth- 
ing 
tombe 


baptised 
aungels 
hyred servaunts 


Some 


of them are familiar already. What is still to remark is that 
although as above we find in a good many cases English 
expressions (or words which Cheke considered English) in 
place of the foreign words of Tyndale and Wiclif, yet not 
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infrequently Cheke has either retained or 


obviously foreign origin. 


MATTHEW. 
i. 19 
20 
23 
iv. 23 


These 


the uttermost, even in this translation. 


CHEKE, 
divorce 
angel 
virgin 
synagoogs. 

Cf. xxiii. 34 
hypocrites 
margarites 
scribes. Cf. xiii. 52 
blasphemeth. 

Cf. xii. 31; xv. 19 
phisition 
sacrificed 
salute 
prophesyd 
receiveth 
deceit 
parables 
phantasm 
talants 
ennouches 
crucified 
mercat 
tribute 
image 
spirit 
curtesi 
minister 
desolation 
testament 
legeons 


repentaunce 


WICLIF. 
left her 
angel 
virgin 
synagogis 


ypocritis 
margaritis 
scribis 
blasphemeth 


leche 
sacrifice 
greet 
profecieden 
takith 
fallace 
parablis 
fantum 
talentis 
gildingis 
crucified 
merchandise 
rent 

ymage 
spirit 
salutations 
mynystre 
discumfort 
testament 
legions 


penaunce 


435 


used a word of 


TYNDALE. 
put her away 
angel 
mayde 
synagog 


ypocrites 
pearles 
scribes 
blasphemeth 


phisicion 
offer 

salute 

did foresai 
receaveth 
dissay tfullness 
similitudes 
spirit 
talentts 
chaste 
crucified 
merchandyse 
tribute 
ymage 
spirite 
gretyngs 
servaunt 
desolation 
testament 
legions 


repentaunce, 


few instances are enough to show that Cheke for 
some reason or other did not himself carry out his theory to 


There are also a 


number of cases where he has failed to substitute an English 
word for a foreign, in which I am inclined to believe that his 
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knowledge of etymology was at fault rather than his desire 
for purity of language. He writes waiters for ministers 
xxii. 3; crossed for crucified xxvi. 2; church for congregation 
xvi. 2; agreed for reconciled v.24; wasted for desolate xii. 25, 
In such cases I suppose that he may have considered his own 
expressions to be native English. But with a certain unwill- 
ingness to be too particular as to his Old English scholarship, 
I have not pushed this enquiry very far. One thing is quite 
obvious and must be borne in mind: the translation was an 
experiment. Several times a foreign word naturalized in 
English is first written with a gloss and then discarded in 
favor of a native English expression. ‘Thus in ix. 3 we have 
blasphemeth, and in xii. 31 ill-speech, and in xv. 19 ill-words, 
In xx. 19 we have crucified, and in xxvi. 2 crossed. In iv. 23 
we have synagoogs, and in xxiii. 34 meeting-places, In x. | 
he seems somewhat doubtful as to writing an unfamiliar 
English word for a familiar foreign expression, for he writes 
apostols with the gloss “the trutorn of this is as much as to 
say a frosent.” The gloss to ’Ex«Ano/a (xvi. 12) is interest- 
ing. He translates it by Church and remarks “and by \ 
truetorn of ¥ word may be named the outcalled.... We 
following ¥ Greek call yis house, as the north doth yet moor 
truli sound it, y Kurk, and we moor corrupter and french- 
like y Church.” 

But in spite of its variations this work of Cheke’s shows 
very clearly his ideas and his purpose. He never finished 
this translation nor did he publish it, and the work which he 
did publish is by no means remarkable for its purism in this 
direction. While it certainly lacks any admixture of new 
borrowings, it has, on the other hand, very few of the strained 
English expressions exemplified above. I have noted in The 
Hurt of Sedition, dehort, appair, acraseth on the one hand, and 
upstirres, unquietness, blood-shedders, purse-pickers, quarrel- 
makers, men-pleasers on the other, which, though not all 
strictly English expressions, seem to have taken the place 
of more familiar foreign words. 
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Cheke’s exact influence would be very hard to determine : 
certainly his words were not wholly wasted on Ascham and 
Wilson, The position of the former is well known so far as 
concerns his general use of English instead of Latin, but 
he does not give any evidence of following Cheke’s more 


advanced opinions. 

The position of Sir Thomas Wilson is now of interest. 
He was not so much a man of letters as a scholar at first and 
a man of public affairs afterward. He held a number of 
high positions, was ambassador to Scotland, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, a Member of Parliament, Dean of Durham, and 
s0 on. 

His Rhetoric was published in 1553. The first part is, I 
believe, modeled upon Quintilian. The third book, however, 
is more his own. It is “of apte chusing and framing of 
words and sentences together called Elocution.” This term 
we more commonly give to the process of delivery, but in 
the Latin rhetoric it stood for what we now call Diction. 
Wilson divides it into four parts: Plainnesse, Apteness, Com- 
posicion, Exornacion, and in speaking of “ Plainnesse, what 
it is” he puts himself on record on the side of those who 
would have their English with as little foreign admixture as 
possible. 

“Emong al other lessons, this should first be learned, y 
we never affect any strange ynke-horne termes, but so speake 
as is commonly received: neither sekyng to be over fine, nor 
yet living over carelesse, usyng our speache as most men do 
and ordering our wittes, as the fewest have doen. Some seke 
so farre for outlidishe Englishe, that they forget altogether 
their mother’s ligage. And I dare swere this, if some of 
their mothers were alive, thei were not able to tell, what thei 
say, and yet these fine Englishe clerkes wil saie thei speake 
in their mother tongue, if a ma should charge thé for cofiter- 
feityng the kynges English. Some farre iourneid ientlemé 
at their return home, like as thei love to go in forein apparell, 
so thei wil pouder their talke w oversea lagage. He that 

7 
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cometh lately out of France, wil talke Fréche English and 
never blushe at the matter. Another choppes in with Angleso 
Italiano: the lawyer wil store his stomack with the pratyng 
of Pedlars, The Auditor in makyng his accompt and reken- 
yng, cometh in with sise sould, and catere denere, for vr. S, 
iiii. d. The fine courtier will talke nothing but Chaucer, 
The misticall wise menne, and poetical Clerkes will speake 
nothyng but quaint proverbes, and blind allegores, delityng 
much in their own darkenesse, especially, where none can tel] 
what thei de saie. The unlearned or foolish phantasticall, 
that smells but of learnyng (such felowes as have been learned 
men in their daies) will so latine their tongues, that the simple 
cannot but wonder at their talke, and thynk surely they speak 
by some Revelacion. I know them that think Rhetorique, to 
stand wholly upon darke woords, and he that can catch an 
ynke horne word by the taile. him thei count to be a fine 
Englisheman, and a good Rhetorician.” 

After these remarks he gives various examples of misuse 
of language, most of which, to tell the truth, seem to have 
arisen from ignorance rather than pedantry. Afterward 
follows the often-quoted passage (“ Now whereas words be 
received, as well Greeke as Latin, &c., f. 87. 2) in which he 
points out that many words of foreign origin are in common 
and easy use. “The folie is espied, when either we will use 
such words as few men doe use, or use them out of place 
when another might serve.” 

Passing over his treatment of Aptness and Composicion 
we come to Exoruacion. Here he points out that we may 
properly “commend and beautify our talk with divers good- 
lye coloures, and delightful translations [metaphors] that our 
speache may seem as bryghte and precious as a ryche stone 
is fayre and orient.” But the main idea on the vocabulary is 
in the passage quoted. 

Here it may be remarked that the other rhetoricians of the 
century say very little on the subject. As is noticed in our 
beginning, it is not always in the systematic treatises that we 
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shail find the rhetorical ideas. The greater number of the 
rhetorics of the sixteenth century are without any ideas at 
all, certainly upon the present subject. Cox makes no refer- 
ence to the vocabulary. Sherry’s book is just what it 
pretends to be, namely, a treatise upon the Figures of 
Grammar and Rhetoric. Under the head of figures he 
of course speaks of many things which would seem to come 
rather under the head of faults. Thus the term Baralexis he 
explains as “where a rude word or of a strange tong is 
brought into the Roman tong. In the English speach there 
be so many that some think we speak little English or none 
at all” (v. b). Like Sherry, Peacham writes on Figures; 
like him he throws little light on the literary movement of 
the time. I find but one allusion to our subject ; in speaking 
of metaphor he writes: “The sixt manner of speaking or 
writing by this figure is, when we signifie the imitation of 
another man’s property or fashion: this forme of speaking 
is very usual in the Greeke tongue, and somewhat it is used 
in the Latine, as where they say, Patrissare, matrissare, 
Platonissare, that is to say, to imitate his father, to imitate 
his mother, to imitate Plato, which forme our tongue can 
hardly imitate, except we should say, he doth fatherise, 
Platonise, temporise, which is not much in use. Yet the 
English tongue endeavoreth what it can to speake by this 
part as where it saith I cannot court it, I cannot Italian it.” ' 
These remarks find a comment in Nash, who will be mentioned 
later. Fenner’s Artes of Logic and Rhetorike contains nothing 
to our purpose. 

There remains The Arte of English Poesie. Puttenham’s 
view (Lib. m1, Chap. 1111) is as applicable to prose as to 
poetry. Our maker, or poet, he holds, must look to his 
language carefully and be careful that he gets what is natural, 
pure, and the most usual. He must avoid the language of 
the marches or frontiers or port towns on account of the 


‘Henry Peacham. The Garden of Eloquence. London, 1577. 
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strangers, the speech of the Universities on account of scholars 
(who “use much peevish affectation of words out of the primi- 
tive languages”) and the upland villages on account of the 
rustic and uncivil people. He must avoid archaisms and not 
follow Piers Plowman, Gower, Lydgate, nor yet Chaucer, 
He must avoid dialect, any speech used beyond the river 
Trent. He adds that ‘‘ peradventure some small admonition 
be not impertinent, for we find in our English writers many 
wordes and speaches amendable, and ye shall see in some 
many inkhorne terms so ill-affected brought in by men of 
learning as preachers and schoolemasters ; and many straunye 
terms of otiier languages by Secretaries and Merchaunts and 
travailours, and many dark wordes, and not usual nor well 
sounding, though they be dayly spoken in Court. Wherefore 
great heed must be taken by our maker in this point that his 
choice be good.” ' 

From all this we get an idea of rather a jarring set of ideas 
and opinions. There was a desire for good English. But 
there were all sorts of possibilities, and various innovations. 
There was dialect to be avoided, especially, it would seem, the 
Scotch. There were archaisms, defended and denied, particu- 
larly the dippings in the well of English undefiled. Then 
there were technical terms of the various professions, and 
importations by travelers in France and Italy. And there 
were the inkhorn terms of the scholars and the uncouth 
formations of the homely theorists. 

Most of these innovations had their champions ardent and 
devoted. None, however, was quite so vigorous as one who 
sustained no cause save that of doing just as he chose. 
Thomas Nash, in his use of language, was of a type which 
may be found in every literature. He based himself, perhaps, 
upon Aretino, he had something of the linguistic exuberance 
of Rabelais. He regarded restrictions as to words much as 
did Richter, Carlyle or Whitman. Of course, therefore, he 


1 Ed. Arber, p. 157. 
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came into these controversies. One can hardly follow him 
through his labyrinthine squabbles, with Gabriel Harvey, 
say, but a note or two will be useful. 

Without being too particular as to the compliments inter- 
changed by these gentlemen, it may be remarked that Harvey 
was a great admirer of Cheke and Ascham, whom he mentions 
after Sidney and Spenser, saying that “Sir John Cheek’s style 
was the honybee of Plato: and M. Ascham’s Period the Syren 
of Isocrates.”’ He was for English himself without being a 
devoted Chaucerian. In writing about Nash he allowed 
himself certain liberties for which he thus apologises: “ In 
trimming of which description, though I have found out and 
fecht from the mint some few new words to coulor him, grant 
me pardon, I think them fit for him who is so limned and 
coullored with all new-found villainie.” * 

Nash, however, fell upon him at once. He begins his 
Four Letters Confuted by reproaching Harvey for using Latin 
English. He uses himself, and underscores, the words addoulce 
and entelechy, and proceeds: ‘Do you know your owne mis- 
begotten bodgery entelechy and ad doulce? With these two 
Hermophrodite phrases, being half Latin and half English, 
hast thou pulled the very guts out of the inkhorne.”* After- 
ward (p. 262) he gathers together a collection of Harvey’s 
inkhornisms. It must be confessed that they are not so very 
bad; such expressions as deceitful perfidy, addicted to theory, 
perfunctory discourse are not so very terrible, though they 
may have sounded more strangely in Elizabethan ears. 

As for Nash his chief aim seems to have been to vilify ; he 
by no means troubled himself about consistency. In Christ’s 
Tears over Jerusalem we find more strange expressious than 
he could have got out of all Harvey’s works, of which the 
following may serve as samples : callichrimate, Works, tv, 51; 
investurings, 72; sacrificatory, 76; delinquishment, 78; suc- 
coursuers, 116 ; intercessionate, 156; deplorement, 30. There 


‘Works, Ed. Grosart, 1, 266. 
? Works, 111, 6. 8 Works, Ed. Grosart, 11, 191. 
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are also a great number of derivatives in -ize, which are 
worth particular mention, e. g., wnmortalize, 70; carionized, 
75; oblivionize, 79 ; anatomize, 109; and many others. Of 
these some were in good use at the time, but others are 
obviously new coinages. There was some comment upon 
these particular derivatives on the appearance of the first 
edition of Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem, and in the second 
edition Nash commented upon the matter. 

“The ploddinger sort of unlearned Zoilists about London 
exclaim that it is a pufted-up stile and full of prophane elo- 
quence ; others obiect to me the multitude of my boystrous 
compound words and the often coyning of Italionate verbs 
which end all in Ize as mummianize, tympanize, tirranize, 
To the first array of my clumperton antagonists this | 
answer, that my stile is no otherwise puft up, than any mis 
should be which writes with any spirit; and whom would not 
such a divine subiect put a high ravisht Spirite into? For 
the prophaness of my eloquence, so they may tearm the elo- 
quence of Sainct Austen, Jerome, Chrysostome prophane, 
since none of them but takes unto himself more liberty of 
Tropes, Figures, and Metaphors, and alleadging Heathen 
examples and Histories. 

“To the second rancke of reprehenders that complain of 
my boystrous compound words, and ending my Italionate 
coyned words all in Ize, thus I reply: that no winde thai 
blowes strong but is boystrous, no speech or words of any 
power or force to confute or persuade, but must be swelling 
and boystrous. For the compounding of my words, therein 
I imitate rich men who having gathered store of white single 
money together, convert a number of those small little sentes 
unto great pieces of gold, such as double pistols and portugues. 
Our English tongue of all languages most swarmeth with the 
single money of monosyllables,' which are the only scandal 


1 Of. Gascoigne, The Steele Glass (Ed. Arber), p. 35: “The most ancient 
English words are of one sillable so that the more monasyllables that you 
use the truer Englishman you shall seem, and the lesse you shall smell 
of the Inkehorne.” 
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of it. Books written in them and no other, seem like shop 
keepers boxes, that containe nothing else, save halfe-pence, 
three farthings and twopences. Therefore what did me I, but 
having a huge heap of those worthless shreds of small English 
in my Pia Mater’s purse to make the royaller show with them 
to men’s eyes, had them to the compounders immediately, and 
exchanged them four into one, and others into more, accord- 
ing to the Greek, French, Spanish and Italian. 

“Come, my maisters, inure your mouths to it, and never 
trust me but when you have tride the commodity of carrying 
much in a small roome; you are like the Apothecaries use 
more compounds than simples, and graft wordes as men do 
their trees to make them more fruitful. My upbraided 
Italianate verbes are the least chrime of a thousand, since 
they are grown in general request with every good Poet. 

“ Besides they carry far more state with them then any 
other, and are not halfe so harsh in their desinence as the old 
hobling English verbes ending in R; they express more than 
any other verbes whatever, and their substantives would be 
quite barraine of verbs but for that ending. This word 
mumianized at the beginning of my first Epistle is shrewdly 
called in question for no other reason that I can conceive but 
that his true derivative which is mummy is somewhat obscure 
also. To Phesitiens and their confectioners it is as familiar 
as Mumchance amongst Pages, being nothing else but mans 
flesh long buried and broyled in the burning sands of Arabia. 
Hereupon I have taken up this phrase of Jerusalem’s Mum- 
mianized earth (much as to say) as Ierusalem’s earth manured 
with man’s flesh.”— Works, rv, 7. 

So to those who would use Chaucerisms, or Italianate 
phrases, or traveler’s talk, or inkhorn terms, or native “ tru- 
torns,” we may add such as maintained the right to use any 
sort of word they could make up out of their own heads. 
And here we may leave the sixteenth century. It was in 
style a time of no fixed principles; to the more polished 
eighteenth century it seemed merely barbarous. But it was a 
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time of ideas; men were thinking. There has hardly been 
a movement in style, so far as the vocabulary is concerned, 
since their time, which was not to some degree anticipated 
by Elyot, Cheke, Gardiner, Harvey, or Nash, or even by one 
of a thousand nameless euphuists whose fancy may have 
lasted but the hour of court fashion, or of the crowd of 
scholars whose learning never influenced more than the few 
who read their now-forgotten pamphlets. 


Epwarp E. HAtg, Jr. 





XVIL—RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF OLD ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


The desire was expressed some years ago that we might 
soon have in English a collection of translations of Old 
English poetry that might fill the place so well filled in 
German by Grein’s Dichtungen der Angelsachsen. This desire 
is now in a fair way of accomplishment, and much has been 
done during the past ten years, the period embraced in this 
paper. As was naturally to be expected from the work pre- 
viously done in criticism of both text and subject-matter, 
Beowulf has attracted more than ever the thoughts and efforts 
of translators, for we had in 1892 the rhythmical translation 
of Professor J. Lesslie Hall and the prose version of Pro- 
fessor Earle; in 1895 (reprinted in cheaper form in 1898) 
the poetical translation of William Morris and A. J. Wyatt, 
the editor of Beowulf; in 1901 the prose version of Dr. J. 
R. Clark Hall, author of A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ; 
and only the other day, in 1902, the handy prose version of 
Professor C. B. Tinker. It could scarcely be expected in the 
brief space to which this paper is limited’ that more could be 
done than merely to scratch the surface of the ground, for 


“T have, God woot, a largé feeld to eré, 
And wayké been the oxen in my plough ;” 


therefore I shall attempt nothing more. 

Professor Lesslie Hall has based his translation on the 
Heyne-Socin text, perhaps as good a text as any, though 
some have preferred Wyatt, but the difficulty under which 
any translator labors is that there is no consensus as to a 
standard Beowulf-text. A translator of twenty years ago was 
severely criticised because his translation did not correspond 
to the text that the critic happened to have in hand, whereas, 


1 Fifteen minutes. 
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if he had consulted the text of Grein’s separate edition of 
1867, he might have spared his criticism. The best service 
to Old English studies that some one of our younger scholars 
could render would be to publish a variorum edition of 
Beowulf, incorporating all the latest emendations of the hard 
passages,—of which there are not a few,—and then we might 
have a more secure basis for translation. We expected such 
an edition in the series which has been so auspiciously opened 
with Professor Cook’s edition of Cynewulf’s Christ, but it 
seems to have been relegated to the Greek Kalends. 

Professor Hall has adopted as the vehicle of his translation 
an approximate imitation of Old English rhythm, two accents 
tothe half-line with alliteration in the words receiving the 
main stress, and he has carried out this alliteration more 
consistently than any other English translator. It is need- 
less to say that I agree with him that this verse gives a better 
idea of the Old English rhythm than any other English verse 
does, but we cannot attain ideal correctness of rhythm, and 
we must never force the meaning to suit the alliteration. To 
express as closely as possible the exact sense of the passage 
must be the translator’s aim, and if this cannot be effected 
without violating the Old English alliteration, then allitera- 
tion must go. I cannot agree with Mr. Frye on “The 
Translation of Beowulf” (in Modern Language Notes, xu, 
1897) that blank verse gives the mere English reader a better 
idea of the Beowulf than any other verse, but I prefer the 
position of Professor Fulton “On Translating Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry” (in Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
x11, 1898),—a paper once read before this Association. We 
should remember Grein’s criticism of Heyne’s translation : 
“ Eine tiichtige Uebersetzung, bei der nur leider die Wah! des 
Metrums (fiinffiiszige Jamben !) eine héchst verfehlte genannt 
werden muss.” Any reader who will compare Grein’s and 
Heyne’s translations can judge of the matter for himself. 
It is true that I once favored the use of blank verse for such 
a translation by a poet, but I do not think that any of us who 
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have attempted the translation of Beowulf can lay claim to 
that appellation, except William Morris, and I shall state 
below my objections to his work. Did time permit, I should 
note some objections to Professor Hall’s work also, for my 
copy is filled with marginal diacritics, as I read it very care- 
fully and with great interest,—but fifteen minutes pass away 
very rapidly. I must, however, make one suggestion, that 
in a future edition the lines be numbered continuously from 
beginning to end, as in all editions of the poem, for the 
numbering of lines by cantos makes it very inconvenient for 
reference, and the convenience of the student should be 
regarded. 

Our other contemporary translation, that by Professor 
Earle, entitled “The Deeds of Beowulf,” is in prose, and to 
this there can be no objection, for a more exact idea of the 
contents of a poem can be gained from a prose than from 
a verse translation,—pace Mr. Stopford Brooke,—although 
naturally there is no question of rhythm. If we rule out 
prose for the translation of a poem, we must not only exclude 
three of the most recent translations of Beowulf, but the 
translations of the classics all adown the ages. Professor 
Earle’s translation is provided with a useful Introduction, 
giving a brief view of the criticism of the poem, with much 
animadversion on Miillenhoff’s Innere Geschichte, a synopsis 
of contents, and his own theory of the origin of the poem. 
As every one that handles the subject,—and especially our 
German friends,—seems to have a different theory of the 
origin of the poem, Professor Earle is entitled to his say, 
and whether we agree with his theory or not, we shall find 
his book a valuable addition to Beowu/lf-literature, and his 
large body of explanatory notes a useful aid in the interpreta- 
tion of the text. Here too, if time permitted, I might 
comment on some passages of the translation, for I find my 
copy plentifully interspersed with marginal notations, but 
such critical comment has been ruled out, both from lack of 
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time and from unsuitability of subject for any but a company 
of Old English scholars, who alone could criticise the critic. 

After the publication of Wyatt’s edition of the poem in 
1894, William Morris and himself issued from the expensive 
Kelmscott Press in 1895 their translation based on Wyatt’s 
text, which they very rightly made more accessible in less 
expensive form in 1898. This work has no introduction, 
merely a brief synopsis of the argument, the translation, a 
glossary of names of persons and places, and a list of “some 
words not commonly used now.” This is putting it mildly, 
for it is very doubtful whether some of them ever were 
used, and we feel almost like applying Grein’s criticism of 
Ettmiiller’s translation, “ Eine Uebersetzung, die bei ihren 
sonstigen groszen Verdiensten leider durch eine wahre Fut 
von Unwortern fast unlesbar ist.” The translation seems to 
be from two hands, for some parts of it read smoothly 
enough, and others poetically enough, but the translator has 
not always avoided alliteration in the fourth stress, indeed, 
he seems rather to have sought it, although it is a violation 
of Old English law. The prevalence also of the anapestic 
measure causes too tripping a movement for the sober Old 
English style, and,—although it may be treason for a non- 
poet to criticise a poet,—it does not seem to me that Mr. 
Morris has attained here the beauty and accuracy of rhythm 
that characterize his “Sigurd the Volsung.” However, some 
persons will read a translation of Beowulf that is ushered 
into the world by a poet, who might not read one that lacks 
such substantial backing, and therein I rejoice that Beowul/ 
is made a more common possession of the public. 

Some three years later, in 1901, we had the prose transla- 
tion of Dr. J. R. Clark Hall, with introduction and notes, 


1 For the sake of correctness it may, however, be briefly remarked that 
in the notes on line 2157 an emendation attributed to Heyne was originally 
a conjecture of Grein’s, which, though adopted in Heyne’s fourth edition, 
was, as stated, dropped in the fifth, the first of the editions that received 
Socin’s editorial care. 
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a bibliography,—into which has been tacitly incorporated 
another bibliography that I wot of,—an index of things, 
genealogical tables, an index of proper names, and other 
useful addenda, especially facsimiles of the manuscript, and 
pertinent illustrations. This translation is based on Wyatt’s 
text, which is characterized as presenting very few diver- 
gences from Holder’s, but, after brief statement of his own 
view, the author contents himself with referring for criticism 
to Arnold’s “ Notes on Beowulf,” and the works of Sarrazin, 
Miillenhoff, and ten Brink. We still lack a thorough criti- 
cism in English of the many questions surrounding this 
ancient English poem, and here is another field for some one 
of our younger scholars. 

Dr. Clark Hall has broken up the cantos by summaries of 
the contents every few lines, but it is a question whether this 
is an improvement, as it interrupts the reading of the text 
and greatly increases the bulk of the volume. He shows 
also a fondness for the use of Latinized words, as “ dominion” 
for “people's land,” and “appointed the effulgence of the 
sun and moon” for “set the sun and moon as lights,” 
although Professor Earle too has here used “luminaries.” It 
seems to me that the simplest native words are best for a 
translator of Beowulf, if one does not go to the excess, border- 
ing on unintelligibility, of Mr. William Morris. Dr. Hall 
prints the episodes, as that of “Sigemund the Volsung ” and 
that of “ King Finn,” in smaller type, which is an improvement. 

This has been imitated in the latest published prose version 
of Beowulf during the present year, that of Professor C. B. 
Tinker, stated to have been made before the appearance 
of Dr. Hall’s translation. It too has been made from 
Wyatt’s text, and has but a short introductory note, a few 
explanatory notes, and an index of proper names, very brief. 
It seems to have been made for the use of students, as it is a 
small, handy, and inexpensive volume, but I think students 
of the poem will need more help than it gives, unless that is 
provided in the edition of the text, which, after all, is the 
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most suitable place for it. Truly there is now an embarras 
de richesses in translations of Beowulf, a very different state 
of affairs from that which existed twenty years ago, when we 
had only Arnold’s text, with translation beneath the text, and 
Col. Lumsden’s then recently published version in ballad- 
measure, a peculiarly unsuitable vehicle for such translation, 
For the sake of completeness I may add that there has been 
published this month [ December, 1902] a reprint of the fourth 
edition (1900) of my own translation of twenty years ago, 
with some additions to the bibliography and a genealogy,— 
duly acknowledged,—taken from Max Forster’s Béowu//- 
Materialien. 

Perhaps I should mention also, for the sake of additional 
completeness, that we just missed another poetical translation 
last year (1901), for the author (as he tells us) had long medi- 
tated such a work, but on casting the materials over, he found 
them “lacking in qualities of human interest that are neces- 
sary to modern poetical narrative,” so he substituted “Beowulf, 
a Poem by Samuel Harden Church,” based on the adventures 
of Beowulf, and introducing a love motif between Beowulf 
and Freawaru :— 


“A maid with golden hair and soft blue eye, 
Who grew to frolic childhood, then to youth, 
And danced with Beowulf in forest glades, 
And romped beneath the spreading linden-trees ;” 


so here we have that universal “ quality of human interest ”’ 
which the old bard uneccountably omitted and which is abso- 
lutely “necessary to modern poetical narrative.” If Mr. 
Church had only given his poem another name, he might have 
avoided some mirth-provoking contrasts. Among “literal 
translations of the Saga” (to use his own words), the author 
mentions one by “ Harrison and Sharp [!]” which I have been 
so unfortunate as not yet to have seen, although the edition 
of the poem by these writers is well known. But Beowwlf- 
lore has not only provoked an original poem with that title ; 
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it has also invaded the lecture-field, for I received not long 
since a circular from a gentleman who desired to give to my 
non-existent school a talk on “ Beowulf,” along with Ulysses, 
King Arthur, and other heroes of olden time ; so we transla- 
tors of Beowulf are responsible for having our hero exalted to 
that pantheon which furnishes mythical adventures to beguile 
the tedium of the pedagogue’s instruction.! 


1There should be added to this brief notice of English translations the 
German one of P. Hoffman, first published in 1893, and a second edition 
in 1900, a copy of which came to hand too late to be included in this 
paper. The author makes use of the Nibelungen-verse, although “in 
freer form,” and he tells us that he has tried “to preserve the peculiari- 
ties of the original and to stick to the text as closely as possible.” But 
this is not possible in the Nibelungen-verse any more than in rhyming 
ballad-measures, The “Fight at Finnsburg” is inserted in the episode 
of Finn, although the translator thinks it probably later than the “ Beo- 
wulf.” He mentions briefly the translations of Simrock, von Wolzogen, 
and Heyne, but says that those of “Grein, Holder[!], and Mller [!],”’ 
were not accessible to him, and he thinks that they are “ nicht sehr bekannt.” 
It is strange to find a German speaking of Grein’s translation of “ Beowulf” 
as “nicht sehr bekannt.” The rhyming couplets and the Alexandrine move- 
ment of the verse do not remind us of ‘“‘ Beowulf,” however accurate the 
translation may be in reproducing the ideas of the original. The author 
says that “since Wolzogen [1872] no one has had the courage to risk a 
new translation,”—that is, in German, for he ignores all English translations. 

Since this paper was read, Professor Tinker’s Doctor-thesis, “ The Trans- 
lations of Beowulf, a critical bibliography” (1903), has come to hand. 
It gives some account, with extracts and criticism, of all of the existing 
translations of ‘‘ Beowulf,” even partial ones and selections, from Sharon 
Turner and Thorkelin on. It will, therefore, prove very useful to the 
student, whether one always agrees with the criticisms or not. It wasa 
work that deserved to be done, and it seems to have been well done. The 
criticism of Hoffman’s translation may be specially noted as an example 
(pp. 99-103). The brief criticism of my own translation (pp. 83-87) takes 
exception to the rendering of certain words,—and doubtless these render- 
ings might have been more exact,—and to the prosaic rhythm. I am well 
aware that the rhythm needs revision, as does the text also in certain 
passages, but, as stated above, until we have a consensus of scholars as to 
the text, it is useless to be continually altering a translation to try to keep 
pace with supposed improvements in the text of the poem. The author is 
right in saying that my volume “ had a flattering reception,”—much more 
so than I anticipated,—and the continual call for successive reprints shows 
that it has proved useful to students. 
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It is time, however, to turn from Beowul/ to translations 
of other Old English poetry during the past ten years, 
First in order of time we have a blank-verse translation of 
Cynewulf’s Christ (1892) by Mr. Israel Gollancz on opposite 
pages from the text, a vicious method of printing if the text 
is to be used by students. It is no part of this paper to 
criticise texts, but suffice it to say in passing that Mr. 
Gollanez’s text has been superseded by that of Professor 
Cook’s very complete and excellent edition of The Christ of 
Oynewulf (1900), soon followed in the same year by the use- 
ful prose translation of Mr. C. H. Whitman, made from that 
text." We are fortunate in now having this grand poem of 
Cynewulf in easily accessible, if not almost too elaborate, form, 
and a suitable translation to accompany it. 

In 1892 came also Mr. Stopford Brooke’s well-known 
“History of English Literature” (published in abridged form 
in 1898 as “ English Literature from the Beginning to the 
Norman Conquest”), which contains fragments of translation 
from several Old English poems, the only complete ones, how- 
ever, being the Seafarer and the Wanderer, of each of which 
we have two translations, one rhythmical in the text, and the 
other in blank verse in the Appendix. Mr. Brooke tells us 
that his chief difficulty was how to translate these poems, and 
then he makes the very venturesome remark : “ Of all possi- 
ble translations of poetry, a merely prose translation is the 
most inaccurate.” Such a sweeping assertion is very risky. 
While fully agreeing with him that a translation should 
represent. “the movement and the variety of the original 
verse,” if we leave that out of account, we can certainly get 


1T cannot, however, forbear here one critical remark. While Professor 
Cook has adopted in his text, line 40, Grein’s happy conjecture ge-éacnung 
for Ms. gearnung, which was followed by Gollancz, his Glossary assigns to 
ge-éacnung the meaning of gearnung, “ reward, guerdon,’’ or as Gollancz, 
“ desert, meed,” whereas Whitman has rightly translated it “ conception,” 
a reading that suits the passage much better. This oversight may be easily 
corrected, if it has not already been corrected since the publication of the 
work. 
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the ideas very accurately from a good prose translation. He 
rightly rules out “our existing rhyming metres:” he is more 
partial to blank verse, but thinks it “too stately... . to 
represent the cantering movement of old English verse.” I 
should never call that movement “ cantering,” and therefore 
should rule out an exclusively anapestic movement as a 
representative of Old English rhythm. Mr. Brooke adopts 
a trochaic movement, two well-defined half-lines with either 
three or four accents to the half-line, so that we have 3:3, 
3:4, 4:3, 4:4,—but this 4:4 movement is too much like 
“ Hiawatha :” 


“Hand in hand they went together 
Through the woodland and the meadow.” 


Hiawatha is not Beowulf, even if Minnehaha might answer 
to Freawaru in Mr. Church’s version. As already stated, I 
can find but two main accents to the half-line in Old English 
(except in the long lines), and any English rhythm that 
attempts to imitate that movement should have regard to 


this principle. 

In 1895 Mr. Gollancz edited for the Early English Text 
Society the first part of the Ezeter Book, containing the 
Christ, Saint Guthlac, Azariah, The Phenix, Saint Juliana, 
The Wanderer, The Endowments of Men, and A Father’s In- 
struction, each poem accompanied by a line-for-line translation 
on the opposite page, sometimes rhythmical but often very 
prosaic, and a comparison of this translation with his earlier 
translation of the Christ will show that he has purposely 
changed the blank verse rhythm to prose to secure greater 
accuracy of rendering. The second part of the Exeler Book 
was to have been ready in 1894, but we have looked for its 
publication in vain for several years. When this appears, 
and the edition of the Vercelli Book,—also projected by the 
Early English Text Society,—we shall have advanced a long 
way towards the attainment of our desires, the Cedmonian 
poems being then the only considerable body of Old English 
poetry still left since Thorpe that will await translation. 

8 
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In 1899 appeared from the hands of Dr. R. K. Root a 
blank verse translation of the Andréas, or “Legend of St. 
Andrew,” with a brief descriptive introduction. We welcome 
every attempt to make the Old English poetry better known, 
but we have already heard Grein’s opinion of Heyne’s blank 
verse rendering of Beowulf, and I do not think that this 
verse is any more suitable for the saints’ legends in the same 
Old English metre. If we compare Dr. Root’s version with 
the later one of Professor Lesslie Hall, we must concede that 
the latter is more literal, to say the least. Of the strictly 
poetical merits of each I refrain from expressing an opinion, 
although in all blank verse renderings there is a tendency to 
eke out the line for the sake of the rhythm, and to accent 
articles, prepositions, conjunctions, and such-like light words, 
which accentuation grates harshly upon the ear, if it does not 
actually destroy the rhythm. Following chronological order 
I may be permitted to mention the second edition in 1901 of 
my own translations of the Elene, Judith, Athelstan, and 
Byrhtnoth, enlarged by the addition of the Dream of the 
Rood, which poem is translated entire for the first time, | 
believe, in English since Kemble. 

The present year has seen the publication of two volumes 
of translations of Old English poems, the first, original, by 
Professor J. Lesslie Hall, containing Judith, Phenix, Maldon, 
Brunnanburh and Andréas, of which the Pheniz is a distinct 
addition to our existing store of Old English translations 
(though I cannot think that Professor Hall has succeeded as 
well in these as in his Beowulf); and the second volume by 
Professors Cook and Tinker, chiefly selections from already 
published translations, although some translations have been 
made expressly for this work by Professor Cook and his 
pupils, we infer, among others a blank verse translation of 
the Dream of the Rood by Mr. Lamotte Iddings. We should 
not quarrel with what we have, but we should have been 
more grateful if these scholars had given us original transla- 
tions, by themselves or others, of all of these selections, even 
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if they might not have equalled those of Tennyson, the late 
Professor Henry Morley, and Lumsden; but doubtless the 
editors have designed only to popularize the Old English 
poems. There are some shorter pieces, however, that are 
additions to our present stock of translations, as the Ruin, 
the Wife’s Complaint, the Gnomic Verses, the Riddles, the 
Charms, and a few others, and Professor Cook has supplied 
a prose translation of the Phenix. I desire to make one 
suggestion to future translators, that, instead of duplicating 
existing translations of Old English poems, they set them- 
selves to the task of translating those poems of which there 
is now no accessible English translation, for we cannot count 
the older translations of Kemble and Thorpe as generally 
accessible. In that event the wish with which this paper 
opened will soon be fulfilled, for much progress has been 
made during tne past ten years. 

In conclusion, I desire to notice briefly the various media 
used in translation. In the volume last mentioned we have 
prose, blank verse, ballad measures, imitative measures,— 
that is, measures imitative of the Old English rhythm with 
or without alliteration,—and some irregular verse, or, as it 
might be called, rhythmical prose. In remarks made above 
I have defended the use of prose, but I cannot consider it 
the best medium for the translation of poetry; the ballad- 
measures must be unhesitatingly rejected as producing on the 
ear a totally different rhythm from the Old English metre 
and being entirely too rapid in movement. 

Professor Gummere some years ago (in Amer. Journal of 
Philology, vii, 1886), on “The Translation of Beowulf,” 
showed the unfitness of blank verse for the translation of 
that poem; and a little later, in a paper read before this 
Association in 1890, which appeared in the Publications the 
next year (VI, 1891), on “The Translation of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry,” I attempted to show the kind of verse I thought 
most suitable for such translation, and I have seen no reason 
to change the views then expressed. 
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The discussion of the question was continued in 1897,—as 
noted above,—by Mr. Frye, favoring blank verse, and in 
1898 by Professor Fulton, favoring a measure imitative of 
the Old English metre, in which he gave us a translation 
of The Wanderer as a specimen; so these two measures seem 
to hold the field at present, wherever a rhythmical translation 
is preferred to a prose one. Mr. Frye says: “The transla- 
tion and the original should produce, each upon those to 
whom it directly addresses itself, essentially the same impres- 
sion, and the coincidence of impression, if applied fairly and 
discreetly, will be found a very just test of the value of a 
translation ;” and he proceeds to argue that this principle is 
fulfilled in blank verse because it “is our natural epic expres- 
sion,” and “is the line most susceptible of the constant 
variation indispensable in translating Beowulf ;” therefore it 
“would seem theoretically to be the best medium for render- 
ing Beowulf.” 

Professor Fulton, while conceding the correctness of Mr. 
Frye’s principle, takes exception to his conclusion. He says: 
“No doubt a good poet might produce a very fine poem in 
blank verse out of the story of the Beowulf, but it would not 
be Beowulf, The heroic quality of such a Beowulf would be 
of a totally different kind from that of the original.” (Vide 
for illustration the poem of Mr. Church mentioned above.) 
He then argues for the imitative measure and concludes that 
“A translation which does not seek to reproduce the measure 
as well as the matter of its original cannot, of course, give 
anything like a true and adequate idea of that original.” 
When this discussion was first started, Professor Bright ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was “ too soon to say how Anglo- 
Saxon poetry should be translated.” Has the time come yet 
for a more decided expression of opinion? Translations have 
multiplied, and doubtless there is a whole host of embryo 
translators just waiting to know what form of verse they 
should adopt, or whether they should stick to plain prose. 
Our latest translators, Professors Cook and Tinker, are very 
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comprehensive. They say: “It will be seen that the book 
does not represent any particular theory of translation to the 
exclusion of others. Indeed, in view of the fact that opinions 
on the best medium for the translation of poetry are so 
divergent, the attempt has been made to exhibit a variety 
of media.” This is, indeed, very liberal; where all are so 
generously treated, no one has a right to complain. But I 
was never cut out for an agnostic. I want to know which is 
right. It may be that I may perpetrate in the future some 
more translations from Old English poetry. If I am right, 
I shall tread in the footsteps of the past; if I am wrong, I 
shall mend my ways. 

Seriously speaking, will not some Old English scholar 
take up the subject and tell us what medium of translation 
makes upon his mind the impression nearest to that made by 
the original? This is essentially subjective, but if we can 
have a consensus of scholars agreeing upon any one medium, 
that must be taken as the standard, and variations from it 
must be regarded as the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the indi- 
vidual translators. In judging of the possibilities of an 
imitative measure, let not the critic confine his study to what 
has been done. Some one in the future may handle this 
measure much more skilfully than any one in the past has 
done, and we may approach much more closely to the impres- 
sion made by the original. But whether we do or not, let us 
not grow weary in well-doing. Let it no longer be said that 
forty-five years after the publication of Grein’s Dichtungen 
der Angelsachsen, we cannot yet point to its equal in English, 
we who claim this ancient poetry by right of direct, and not 
collateral, descent. The clouds are breaking, the skies are 
brightening, as this cursory review of the progress of the 
past ten years shows, and perhaps in ten years more there 
will not be left a fragment of Old English poetry to await a 
translator. The advance made in the study of Old English 
in the last twenty years has rendered this possible; the number 
of students has greatly increased, and it behooves them not to 
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hide their light under a bushel, but to set forward and help 
on the good work, obeying the injunction of our latest volume, 
antiquam exquirite matrem, and whether in ballad-measure or 
blank verse, in imitative measure or even plain prose, to do 
their part towards making the precious stores of Old English 
poetry generally accessible to all of English-speaking race. 


JAMES M. GARNETT. 





